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I can still remember the first time I ever played pinball. 
I was five, and my parents had taken me with them on vacation 
to the Hot Springs of Sonoma, California. It didn’t take me 
long to learn that steambaths were boring. I began to search 
for something else to do, and that’s how I found the pinball 
machines in the games area near the cold-water pool.‘I don’t 
recall their names or features, but the brightly colored lights 
and mechanical music of these strange machines fascinated me 
from the moment I met them. And so, with a fistful of dimes 
in one hand and an orange crate for a stool, I began to play 
pinball. I've been playing ever since. 

I play pinball in amusement arcades, playlands, pizza 
parlors, bars, airports, bowling alleys, and corner stores. I still 
feed fistsfuls of coins into favorite games that I’ve played for 
years. I look for new models fresh off the assembly line with 
features I've never seen before. I prowl the corners of dusty 
arcades in search of antique machines with scratched, ball- 
worn pathways on their playfields. I have driven a hundred 
miles in a single day just to match wits with a game I’ve never 
played before. I play pinball until the calluses on my index 
fingers are sore, and the heels of my hands ache from nudging 
machines right up to the limit of TILT! And then I go home 
and play the two machines in my apartment: a Gottlieb single- 
player Buckaroo and a four-player Jack-in-the-Box. 

But whether I'm rolling up points in my own living 
room or racking up free games in a neighborhood bistro in 
Belgium, I never get bored with the incredible challenge of 
pinball. The games are infinitely interesting. Each machine is 
different, each a fresh test. When I’m slamming steel balls at 
drop targets, or nudging them into kick-out holes, or flipping 
them across rollover buttons, or watching them zip through 
spinners and ricochet around an array of thumper-bumpers, 
my mind is completely insulated from problems not present 
on the playfields before me. I’m at a Daytona Beach arcade in 
Florida and running out of time to catch a flight in Orlando, 
and I cant tear myself away from a Travel Time pinball ma- 
chine. I'm back in my living room, battling Buckaroo, and I 
wont answer my phone until the ball in play has finally slipped 
between the flippers. I'm standing in the center of Paris, City 
of Light, scene of a thousand separate pleasures, and all I 
want to do is duck into a dark bar, cozy up to a Spirit of ’76 
and whip it into a frenzy of flashing lights, ringing bells, and 
rapidly whirling scoring drums. 

Pinball! There's nothing else like it. 
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I drop a quarter into an illuminated slot. The machine 
shudders and comes to life, rattling like a Teletype terminal. 
Lights flash, drop targets pop up, scoring drums revolve 
around to 0, and the first of my five balls is automatically 
shunted into position in front of the spring plunger. I rub my 


_ palms together. Wrapped in the warm glow of the Broadway 


arcade, I am ready to play another game of pinball. 

I pull the plunger halfway back and release it. The first 
ball rockets to the top of the playfield in a long ellipse, then 
caroms back and forth. It is an ordinary metal bearing, three 
ounces of polished steel, a little over one inch in diameter. Be- 
neath a ceiling of smudged glass it darts and dances among 
the obstacles. Mesmerized, I follow every move. This gleaming 
steel ball is now the focal point of my entire world. 

Just as it begins to slow down, gravity grabs it, and 
down it comes, missing the top rollover button and sliding 
neatly down the lighted left-hand lane. A bell chimes, scoring 
drums spin, and the ball slams straight into a thumper-bumper. 
Beneath a crimson plastic canopy, electrically activated springs 
butt the ball back to the top of the playfield. I lean body- 
english into the machine to help the ball along. It’s going to 
be a great game. I can feel it. 
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I have bad luck with the first ball. It has rebounded off 
to the side on a trajectory of its own, immune to all the shoving 
and nudging the tilt mechanisms will tolerate. Rolling straight 
down the center of the playfield, the ball passes neatly be- 
tween the flippers with maddening precision, and falls from 
view. All right. Its only the first ball. There are four more 
waiting. I know this machine—it’s one of my favorites. It is 
neither so easy that it offers no challenge nor so difficult that 
I can never be satisfied. 

| As my second ball pops up in front of the plunger, I 
study the back glass. I know the picture by heart. It shows a 
mobster and a lady in a red dress, with a city skyline behind 
them. It's John Dillinger and the infamous woman who turned 
him in. I'm back in the Roaring Twenties, with remembrances 
of the Biograph Theatre. The game is Old Chicago, and my 
second ball is beginning to roll up points. 


Playing pinball is like making love: It demands the 
complete concentration and total emotional involvement of 
the player. Nothing else will do. 

This is not a new idea. Men and machines have been 
linked in romantic fantasy since the dawn of history, and not 
without reason. Machines amplify the natural abilities of the 
human body. Whatever we can do, they can do better, or we 
wouldnt have invented them in the first place. Such is their 
power and fascination that sometimes we wonder just which 
of us controls the other. This theme of Man vs. Machine ap- 
pears in William Saroyan’s 1939 drama The Time of Your Life. 

The scene is a San Francisco cafe. One of the characters 
is a “marble-game addict” named Willie. Throughout the play 
he struggles to beat a pinball machine. At last he succeeds, 
and the machine rewards him with a rendition of the song 
“America, while miniature flags wave from its cabinet. 

“Took me a little while, but I finally did it,” Willie tells 
his friends in the bar. “It’s scientific, really . . . I just don’t 
like the idea of anything getting the best of n me. A machine 
or anything else... . 


I dont like the idea of a pinball machine beating me, 
either, but I'm beginning to think that Old Chicago will do just 
that. My second ball is giving me a hard time. I manage to 
knock down a couple of drop targets and roll up some points, 
but I can sense that this ball won't last long. My reflexes are 
too slow. My gentle jabs at the machine have no effect. My 
fingers are out of sync, and my flipper shots fly wide of their 
targets. The game seems aware of my momentary loss of skill. 
A few more feeble bumps and the second ball skids down the 
right-hand exit lane and falls into oblivion. 


OLD CHICAGO, BALLY, 1976 
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Pinball machines have a long history. No one can say 
exactly when people first began to amuse themselves by rolling 
small round stones at holes in the ground, but historians agree 
that it was thousands of years ago, far back in the dim origins 
of human society. But these first crude games led to the devel- 
opment of more sophisticated pastimes, which in turn formed 
the foundation for more recent amusements such as golf, 
bocce, marbles, billiards, pool, bowling, and the bagatelle 
board that Charles Dickens’ Mr. Pickwick played at the Pea- 
cock Tavern. 

Bagatelle was a popular amusement in the nineteenth 
century. Some people believe that this game—played by shoot- 
ing balls into numbered scoring holes with a cue stick—is the 
true precursor of modern pinball. Even today there are places 
in the world where pinball is known as “bagatelle.” But be- 
cause this game is played with a cue stick, and because its 
playing surface looks like a billiard table, I would call it 
nothing more than a hybrid variety of pool. 

But one hybrid leads to another. In May, 1871, a Cin- 
cinnati man named Montague Redgrave patented a game he 
called Improvements in Bagatelles. Redgrave’s version was 
smaller than the original and could be set up on a table. It 


featured a wooden spring-powered plunger, similar to those _ @a¥s ese 


used in pinball, which propelled the balls onto the playing 
surface. There were scoring cups for players to aim at, pins to 
alter the ball’s downward progress, bells, and even a metal 
“swinging gate. If any particular game can be singled out for 
the title Father of Pinball, it is this one—Improvements in 
Bagatelles. 

Within a few years, Improvements in Bagatelles had 
been widely imitated, and many new versions had been pat- 
ented, each with its own peculiar modifications and improve- 
ments. In the late 1880s, the Sicking Manufacturing Company 
introduced a table-top game, The Log Cabin. This game fea- 
tured a high-value “skill-hole” at the top of the playing surface, 
along with numerous pegs and less valuable scoring holes 
lower down, toward the player. Pinball buffs unfamiliar with 
Redgraves Improvements in Bagatelles usually cite The Log 
Cabin as the first true pin game. But none of these early modi- 
fied bagatelle games was particularly successful, and there was 
little interest in mass producing them. In the late 1920s, how- 
ever, they became popular again. Before long, the magical 
element of electricity had been added to the old bagatelle 
formula. Suddenly lights began to flash and bells rang out. 
The Great Depression was tightening its grip on America and 
tens of thousands of unemployed people were looking for 
something to do that was bright, cheerful, and cheap. The 
pinball industry gave it to them. 


LOG CABIN, SICKING 
MANUFACTURING, 
LATE 1880s 
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My third ball is in play and it’s a beauty. All but one 
of the drop targets are down and I have the ball stopped on 
the playfield, cradled in the right flipper. I can feel myself 
merging with the machine, hands and eyes in perfect coordi- 
nation. I take a deep breath. In a five-ball game the third ball 
is the turning point that can transform frustration to high- 
scoring joy—or vice versa. I release the right flipper, then 
quickly stab the button again, batting the ball back through 
the spinner to the top of the playfield. I'm talking to myself 
now, twisting my entire body as if my contortions could help 
the ball perform. Beads of sweat form on my forehead. I pound 
the cabinet with the heels of both hands, trying for that extra 
flow of force that will make the ball go right where I want it 
to. So far so good, but suddenly the ball bounces out of con- 
trol and I smack the cabinet again in an attempt to bring it 
back. But I use too much force this time, and instantly the 
TILT! sign flashes on the back glass. The machine goes dark, 
the flippers fall limp, and the crucial third ball rolls listlessly 
down the playfield and disappears into the bowels of the game. 
TILT! Damn! 


In 1929, the year the Great Depression began, a com- 
mercial artist named Harry Williams attended a sales conven- 


TARRY UALIGANS. tion where he hoped to drum up interest in his concept of 
78 eon, using animated films as a promotion gimmick. Williams, who 
AGO, ILL. 


can justly be called the Thomas Edison of the pinball industry, 
was fascinated by the demonstration of a coin-operated amuse- 
ment device, Jai Alai. It was a small upright machine, similar 
in many respects to modern pachinko. The play-action was 
simple: The purpose was to try to flip balls to the top of the 
game in hopes of putting them through scoring hoops. Wil- 
liams ears perked up when the Jai Alai demonstrator said that 
one of his machines could earn two dollars an hour if installed 
in a location where people could play it around the clock. “My 
lord, Williams thought. “T don't have to be out working. Those 
things could work for me.” The Jai Alai demonstrator was try- 
ing to sell franchises in his game. Williams moved quickly to 
the front and said: “Ill take Los Angeles County.” 

The take from Jai Alai was closer to two dollars a day 
than to two dollars an hour, but Harry Williams knew that he 
had found his calling. He soon started his own coin amusement 
jobber/distributor company with offices on Pico Avenue in 
Los Angeles. He sold machines with names like Whiffle, Base- 
ball, and Baffle Ball, which were modernized versions of the 
old bagatelle games. Williams then began to experiment with 
game ideas of his own. As game operators traded in their old 
machines, Williams rearranged the playfields. Next he de- 
signed new playfields that fit into the old cabinets. Since the 
refurbished games sold for less than new ones, Williams soon 
had a thriving little sideline to his regular business. 
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Modern pinball machines are booby-trapped with five 
tilt mechanisms. Each one is specifically designed to pre- 
vent an over-ambitious player from pushing or hitting the 
machine too hard in a particular direction. The pendulum 
tilt, the easiest one to disturb, resembles a plumb bob at- 
tached to a thin metal rod. The rod is suspended inside the 
machine and begins to sway back and forth whenever a 
player applies body-english. If the plumb bob should 
swing too far in either direction, it will strike a metal ring 
which encircles the rod. An electrical circuit is then com- 


pleted, the TILT! light comes on, and the pinball machine _ 


instantly goes dead. This devilish device—indeed the entire 
concept of punishing a player who abuses a pinball ma- 
chine—is the invention of a man named Harry Williams. 
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It didn’t take long for Williams design changes to at- 
tract the attention of Sol Gottlieb, brother of David Gottlieb, 
the man who founded the now famous pinball manufacturing 
company, D. Gottlieb & Company. Sol Gottlieb said that his 
brother would pay Williams a fifty-cent royalty for each ma- 
chine manufactured from one of his playfield designs. It was 
a chance for Williams to make thousands of dollars. 

“At that point,” Williams remembers, “I decided to stop 
rebuilding games and try to do one from scratch, patent it and 
everything. Build it the way I wanted to see a pin game made.” 

Williams’ first effort was a game called Advance, and it 
proved to be a giant step forward in the art of pinball design. 
Although Advance didn't have any electrical features (coin 
amusement machines were still mechanically operated), Wil- 
liams found ways to introduce more action and motion into 
the game. Arches at the top and bottom of the playfield were 
made of metal, rather than the commonly used wood. A visible 
coin shoot helped stop the use of slugs. Advance gave the 
player ten balls. The basic idea was to maneuver the balls 
through “mechanical gates,” and down into the high-scoring 
areas of the playfield. 

“The mechanical gates stopped the balls, Williams re- 


calls. “Then, by putting another ball through a hole at the top 


of the machine, the player raised the gate and allowed the 
first ball to roll down into the high-scoring area. It was the 
first game to actually help move the ball. I put it out on lo- 
cation in a drugstore and it did very well.” 

But the mechanical gates on Advance were delicately 
counter-balanced, making them vulnerable to jabs and nudges 
from the players. And that’s how the tilt mechanism was born. 
“One day in 1932,” Williams remembers, “I went to the drug- 
store and saw a fellow hitting the bottom of the Advance ma- 
chine to make the gates bounce up and let the balls go through 
without his having to aim. Well, this got me mad because they 
were cheating. So I took the game off location and hammered 
fine nails through the bottom of the machine. Anybody who 
tried to affect the play of the game by slapping the flat of his 
hand against the game’s undersurface, would now think twice 
before trying it again.” 

But Williams knew that this was a cruel, unsophisti- 
cated, and temporary solution to the problem. So he went to 
work and developed a simple, effective device that stopped 
play if the machine was handled too roughly. The device, 
which Williams named “Stool Pigeon,” consisted of a small 
ball balanced on a pedestal. If the game was shaken or 
pounded, the ball fell from the pedestal and struck a metal 
ring, which immediately stopped play. It worked. Back in the 
drugstore, while Williams watched, one of the regular Advance 
players tried a few of his old strong-arm tricks on the machine. 
He was in for a surprise. 


CENTENNIAL, BALLY, 1935 
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| “Oh, look, I hit it and it TILTED,” the player said. 
Members of the Monarch Coin | Williams quickly changed the name of his new device from 


Machine Company were sur- 


prised recently when a priest Stool Pigeon to TILT! and that’s how the word became part 
thei place ad puckwsl a. | of the pinball language. A few years later, when the age of 


their place and purchased sev- 
eral machines. He said that he Tay 1 rit] 1 ae 
ee a a ar electricity came to pinball games, Williams invented the “pen- 
chines to three families in his | Culum tilt” that is still used on machines today. 

parish who were at present on 

the relief rolls but who would 

now be afforded a means of 


pen ee vue ne her Meanwhile, back at Old Chicago, I am ready to play 


tion of these machines. They 


will compensate the chureh for | my fourth ball. I had to wait for the pendulum tilt to slow 


the games out of their earnings. ; ; , 

He stated further that several | Gown before I continued. On games like Old Chicago, you 
bothood clan te nip et | dont forfeit the entire game by TILTING it. But you do lose 
example, your bonus points on that ball—and some of your self-conft- 

dence. Knowing how hard you can hit a game without TILT- 


ING it is a key talent in the art of pinball playing. As the 
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Hold & Draw __________ 29.50 |! rapidly expanding for thirty years. Although bagatelle-type 
28 W. B. Specialty Co. games had never really caught on, other kinds of coin-operated 
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amusement machines had been very successful. Most of them 
AUTOMATIC AGE, 1935 were novelty games such as fortune-telling machines, muto- 
sae ae: scopes (mechanical peep shows frequently featuring “naughty 
AUTOMATIC AGE, 1931 films of harem dancers, etc.), and games that tested your 
strength or told your age. After the turn of the century, 
penny arcades packed with novelty machines began to com- 
pete with vaudeville and burlesque theaters for customers in 
search of cheap entertainment. (The fortunes of men like 
Adolph Zukor and Marcus Loew—later to become film in- 
dustry giants—were based on pennies from arcades.) Thou- 
sands of people were happy to spend a penny for a few 
minutes amusement with a mechanical toy. Novelty machines 
were so popular that they soon began to appear in drugstores, 
delicatessens, taverns, candy stores, tobacco shops, and any- 
where else a neighborhood merchant might convert a few feet 
of unused space into a money-making operation. The demand 
KIBITZERS— for new games doubled, then doubled again. Novelty machine 
ae manufacturers were constantly searching for some new gim- 
mick that would catch the public eye and open the public 

purse. 

In the late 1920s this demand for new games led to a 
rebirth of the old bagatelle-type machines. In 1928 the A.B.T. 
Manufacturing Company introduced Billiard Skill, the first 
game in which steel balls were propelled onto a flat playfield. 
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In 1929, the Lark Distributing Corporation of Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia, produced what it called a “near” pin game—the Sure 
Shot Shooter. Invented by a man named Claude Kirk, the ob- 
ject of this game was to shoot gumballs onto the playing sur- 
face with a spring plunger and drop them into scoring holes. 
Also in 1929 came a game called Whoopee, patented by the 
Midway Pattern Company of Chicago. Many people credit 
Whoopee as the first true pinball game, but it was just another 
offshoot of Montague Redgrave's Improvements in Bagatelles. 
In fact, the bagatelle influence was so strong that as late as 
1931 a Syracuse manufacturer named C. D. Fairchild mar- 
keted a game, Kew-Pin-Ball, in which a cue stick was used to 
put balls in play on a surface dotted with scoring holes and 
obstacle pins. 

All of these novelty and bagatelle games enjoyed a cer- 
tain amount of success with the playing and paying public. 
But it wasn't until the introduction of a game called Little 
Whirl-Wind in 1930 that it became clear to everyone just how 
popular and profitable coin-operated games of skill could be. 

Little Whirl-Wind was a small, upright machine, and 
a predecessor of the modern pachinko games so popular in 
Japan today. Invented by a man named Howard Peo from 
Rochester, New York, Little Whirl-Wind didnt take much 
space. It fit easily on countertops and display cabinets in stores 
throughout the country. Little Whirl-Wind combined an inno- 
vative vertical action with an eye-catching spiral playfield. 
For one penny players received five balls, which they tried to 
work down through the spiral maze to the high-value scoring 
channels at the bottom of the game. 

Peo’s invention was an overnight success. Dozens of 
imitations and variations were soon being produced by manu- 
facturers eager to cash-in on Little Whirl-Winds popularity. 
All over America, people were dropping their spare pennies 
into games like Spiral Golf, Whiz Ball, Whirl-O-Ball, Ball 
Rollet, and Miniature Baseball. These machines were simple 
to build, entirely mechanical, and had uncomplicated play 
action. Once the steel ball or marble had been propelled into 
the upright playfield, the only way that a player could influ- 
ence his score was by hitting and shaking the entire machine 
in hopes of making the ball move to a high-value area. 

Soon the competition between companies became so 
fierce that Howard Peo himself couldn't survive. Less than a 
month after he had patented his game in January, 1931, he 
was forced out of production, a victim of larger companies 
capitalizing on his idea. In less than a decade Peo was out of 
the coin-amusement business entirely. But it was his Little 
Whirl-Wind which started the pinball boom. 
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Alvin Gottlieb 
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While men like Howard Peo were dropping out of the 
coin-amusement machine business, other entrepreneurs like 
David Gottlieb were moving toward the top. Gottlieb was the 
Milwaukee-born founder of D. Gottlieb & Company, one of 
the largest pinball machine manufacturers in the world. His 
story is typical of the men who made pinball what it is today. 

Back in the 1920s David Gottlieb was operating “punch 
boards” in the oil fields of East Texas. Punch boards (which 
had nothing to do with petroleum) were small wooden slabs 
with hundreds of holes drilled through them. Each hole con- 
tained a tightly coiled slip of paper, no larger than those found 
in fortune cookies. Each slip listed a prize of cash or mer- 
chandise. For a few coins per chance, the wildcatters and cow- 
pokes could punch slips of paper out of the board with a tooth- 
pick and hope to win more money than the chance cost them. 
Moving from town to town in the cabooses of freight trains, 


Gottlieb sold punch board chances all over Texas. At 56” and 
in his early 20s, he was quite a sight, with his flashy cowboy 
boots and suitcases weighted down with fifty-dollar gold pieces 
and nickel-plated Smith & Wesson revolvers. He slept in cheap 
hotels with a gun under his pillow and a dresser pushed up 
against the door. 

Gottlieb went where the railroads took him. Like so 
many other ambitious young men on the move, Gottlieb was 
part carnie, part gambler, part fast-talking drummer, always 
on the lookout for better ways to make a dollar. He gave up 
punch boards for an opportunity to show the new D. W. Grif- 
fith films to audiences in towns too small to have a movie 
theater. With one of his brothers, Gottlieb toured Texas in a 
Model T Ford, setting up his movie projector in the local town 
halls. Birth of a Nation and Intolerance were popular, but 
Gottlieb soon discovered a sure way to draw even bigger 
crowds. At the end of every movie, he spliced-in a few minutes 
of film showing the American flag waving in the breeze. The 
piano player would then break into a stirring rendition of the 
“Star Spangled Banner’ while audiences stood and cheered. 
People passing by would hear the excitement, assume that the 
show was a smash, and be first in line for the following night's 
performance. 

David Gottlieb eventually moved back to Chicago 
where he began to manufacture various arcade novelty ma- 
chines such as the Husky-Grip Tester and the Majestic Moving 
Target. And then, in the autumn of 1931, D. Gottlieb & Com- 
pany produced a machine that turned their company into 
the first financially successful manufacturer of pinball games. 

It was a countertop game called Baffle Ball. One penny 
bought seven balls and the chance to sink them through holes 
in four major scoring areas. Baffle Ball was such an over- 
whelming success that the pinball industry was launched on a 
long and glorious career. But it wasn't that easy. David Gott- 
lieb knew that competition in the coin-amusement business 
was potentially lethal. Only the fittest survived. In fact, to 
bring out his first pin game, Gottlieb had to sue Leo Berman. 
A tool and dye maker, Berman was producing a successful 
game called Bingo (no relation to modern Bingo). The law 
suit claimed that Berman had taken the basic “Bingo” idea 
from Gottlieb. The judge agreed and David Gottlieb was soon 
manufacturing his own Bingo Ball. Soon Gottlieb had to move 
his company to larger quarters to meet the demand. His 
brother, his wife, and his wife's brother all helped to keep the 
company rolling around the clock. Gottlieb was producing a 
peak of 400 Baffle Ball machines a day, and shipping them to 
distributors all over the country. One of Gottlieb’s jobbers on 
the west coast was Harry Williams. Another of his associates 
was a man in the mail-order business named Ray Moloney, who 
would soon become one of Gottlieb’s biggest competitors. 


RAY MOLONEY/Courtesy of 
Alvin Gottlieb 
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I've been able to keep this fourth ball in play for quite 
a while now, but it hasn't been easy. This model of Old Chi- 
cago is definitely not in peak form. A few scoring features 
dont seem to be working, and the entire game is sluggish and 
unresponsive. Or is it meP Its always tempting to blame a 
low pinball score on the machine, and my score is much too 
low for my liking. The ball drifts down toward the flippers 
and at the last possible moment I flip it skillfully into the kick- 
out hole at the center of the playfield. A bell rings seven times 
in succession. My accumulated bonus score makes the scoring 
drums spin. That's better. Maybe there’s some hope for salvag- 
ing this game. 


As a young man, Ray Moloney worked in the steel 
mills of his native Cleveland and then—like David Gottlieb— 
travelled south to the oil fields of Texas and Oklahoma. After 
that there were crops to be harvested in California and sugar 
to be refined in the Deep South. In 1922 Moloney headed 
north to Chicago where, with two friends Joe Linehan and 
Charlie Weldt, he founded the Lion Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. Lion specialized in push-cards, punch boards, and coin- 
operated novelty devices of all kinds. By the end of the decade, 
Ray Moloney was distributing the bagatelle-type pin games, 
including those produced by D. Gottlieb & Company. But 
when he couldn't get enough of the more popular machines 
(such as Gottlieb’s Baffle Ball) to satisfy his customers, Ray 
Moloney decided to manufacture his own. In 1931 he pro- 
duced his first pinball game, an ingenious machine called 
Ballyhoo, which took its name from a satirical magazine of the 
day. Ballyhoo was a hit with the pinball playing public. The 
now famous Bally Manufacturing Corporation had been born. 

Alvin Gottlieb, son of David Gottlieb and current 
Executive Vice President of D. Gottlieb & Company, re- 
members Ray Moloney as an easily excitable man who was 
always willing to experiment. “Ray would build anything and 
everything,’ Gottlieb told me. “He always supported inven- 


' tors. Guys would come to him from all over the world with 


the weirdest ideas. Ray built electric razors, television sets, 
ball-point pens, and God knows what else. My father, on the 
other hand, was ultra conservative in the business.” 

An experimental Ray Moloney of Bally Manufacturing 
and a conservative David Gottlieb of D. Gottlieb & Com- 
pany—a bit of both men’s personalities remains stamped into 
each new machine their companies produce today. 


Old Chicago is a Bally game, and that might be why it 
has been giving me such a hard time. Bally pinball machines 
deserve their reputation for being innovative and dynamic. 
Asymmetrical playfields, gimmick features found nowhere 


else, novel scoring ideas, all blend together to make Bally 
machines different and sometimes difficult to beat. I wish I 
could blame my low score on Bally, but as my fourth ball rolls 
down the left-hand exit lane, I find myself staring at my own 
reflection in the Old Chicago back glass. There are plenty of 
excuses for poor pinball scores, but none of them makes it any 
easier to accept the fact that you re being beaten by a machine. 


Following the nation-wide success of Ballyhoo, Bally 
quickly manufactured a host of new machines. Bally Round, 
Screwy, 3-Ring Circus, and Airway were among the favorites 
in arcades across the country, but the competition was keener 
than ever. Pin games had become a national craze, a quick 
lift for both producer and consumer. Manufacturing com- 
panies that had gone into bankruptcy because of the Great 
Depression were back in business again, this time making pin- 
ball games. And a new breed of pinball player was learning 
that it only took a few pennies in a Baffle Ball or Ballyhoo 
machine to wipe away the gloom of unemployment. 

The competition for those pennies became so fierce that 
each new pinball breakthrough or design improvement would 
instantly generate a dozen imitators. Herb Jones, current ad- 
vertising manager at Bally Manufacturing and author of 
Coin-Operated Amusement: An Historical and Technological 
Survey (a basic text on the amusement business ), remembers 
designing a promotional brochure for a new Bally game called 
Goofy. 

“It was around 1933,” Jones said. “Goofy was quite 
new in style. It had wooden pegs, pins, and a little groove 
arrangement for the ball to go through, all on a pretty, colorful 
playfield. It also had a few more gadgets than other machines 
of the time. We were already making the machines and ship- 
ping them out when the first advertisement for the game ap- 
peared in a trade magazine, Automatic Age. A lot of Goofy 
games were in operation by the time that issue appeared, but 
even so the magazine contained ads from other companies for 
games called Who's Goofy, Goofus, Goof Up, and so on.” 


My fifth and last ball is now battling its way through 
the thumper-bumpers and is rolling down toward my right 
flipper. It's probably too late to run up a decent score, but I'll 
keep working at it, right up to the final flip. I try to concentrate 
on my play but a teen-aged boy has moved in beside me and 
has plunked a quarter down on the glass ceiling of the Old 
Chicago playfield, wordlessly indicating that he has claim to 
this machine as soon as my game is finished. I can sense him 
looking at my low score. He thinks he can do better. Well, 
maybe he can. For me it’s too late; “Game Over’ lights up on 
the back glass. 

There are other machines waiting for me. 
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BUMPER, BALLY, 1937 


BUMPERS 


The bumper was invented in 1937 by a pinball de- 
signer named Nick Nelson, who worked for the Bally 
Manufacturing Corp. in Chicago. The first machine to 
feature his ingenious device was called, appropriately, 
Bumper. It revolutionized the play and design of pinball. 
Initially labeled a “block-type” bumper, it caused pinball 
strategy to change from being primarily a matter of ma- 
neuvering the ball through a network of pins and guiding 
it into scoring holes. Although the block bumpers supplied 
only a gentle push to the ball, later improvements and 
refinements in electrical capabilities gave bumpers a muscle 
that added speed, excitement, and an element of unpredic- 
tability to the playfield, since the bumper springs some- 
times slam the ball in a direction the player doesn’t want 
it to go. These later modifications of Nelson’s invention 
have been “pop bumpers,” “mushroom bumpers,” and the 
powerful thumper-bumpers. 
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The Genco Manufacturing Corporation was one of the 
many pinball companies that prided itself on bringing out 
imitations of other games, which they considered to be im- 
provements over the originals. Founded by the Gensburg 
brothers—Lou, Dave, and Meyer—in 1930, they produced some 
of the most successful games of the pre-war era, machines 
such as Jiggers, Pontiac, and Silvercup, which was named for 
a brand of bread. A fourth Gensburg brother, Sam, went oft 
on his own and founded Chicago Dynamics Industries with 
his brother-in-law, Sam Wolberg. Chicago Dynamics (better 
known as “Chicago Coin’ and recently renamed Stern Elec- 
tronics ) is the fourth largest manufacturer of pinball machines 
in the United States. Sam Gensburg gives us an inside look 
at his early days in the pinball industry. 

“I thought I could make better games than my 
brothers,’ he says. “Some of my early games were Beam-Lite, 
Sensation, Knickerbocker, and Tit for Tat. Right after the 
Second World War we made two very successful models, Kil- 
roy and Goalie. We made about half a million dollars on Goalie 
and until this very day that machine just won't break down. 
It’s been on the market for over thirty years and it’s still 
popular. 

The story of the Gensburg brothers reflects the family 
spirit behind early pin game manufacturing. The pinball busi- 


ness was close-knit; everyone pitched in to keep successful 
games rolling off the assembly lines. There was no room for 
anything but hard work. The competition grew tougher every 
year. Even established companies that had specialized in other 
amusement games began to turn out pin games. 

The Exhibit Supply Company of Chicago, for example, 
had been building penny arcade games since 1901, and had 
pioneered in action novelties such as the “iron claw” and “dig- 
ger machines. In the early 1930s Exhibit Supply began to 
manufacture pin games, helping to make pinball competition 
even sharper with machines such as Rebound, Lightning, Elec- 
tro, Golden Gate, and Drop Kick. 

About this same time the Mills Novelty Company of 
Chicago—which called itself “The World’s Largest Slot Ma- 
chine Manufacturer —also entered the pinball business. Mills 
Novelty didnt prosper in the manufacturing of pin games but 
they are remembered for their first machine Mills Official, 
which appeared in 1932. Regarded as one of the best con- 
structed and most beautiful games of the day, it featured the 
first “push button ball lift,” a cabinet of magnificent craftsman- 
ship, and a set of instructions mounted in such a way that 
many people consider it to be the forerunner of the modern 
pinball back glass. 

In 1933, with pinball business booming in the midst of 
the Great Depression, dramatic changes began to occur. Com- 
petition among manufacturers was hotter than ever. Mechani- 
cal pin games had nearly reached the limits of possibility and 
new features were harder and harder to invent. When another 
Chicagoan, David Rockola (better known today for his juke 
boxes than for his contributions to pinball), brought out his 
Jigsaw pin game in 1933, it appeared to be the ultimate in 
mechanical machines. Rockola’s success with earlier pin games 
such as Juggle Ball, Army-Navy, and Wings, had won him a 
solid reputation in the industry. His World Series sold over 
fifty thousand models. But Jigsaw was his best effort yet and 
marked the high-point of mechanical pinball technology. 

To play the Jigsaw machine successfully, the player 
had to assemble an actual metallic jigsaw puzzle on the play- 
field. This was done by maneuvering balls toward specific 
targets and into a series of holes. For the first time, the pin 
game player was faced with a visible challenge and a visible 
reward more satisfying than a high score. 

Jigsaw put other mechanical games in the shade, but 
the process of change never stops. Jigsaw itself would soon be 
obsolete, for 1933 was also the year that Harry Williams, in- 
trepid inventor of TILT!, introduced electricity to the pinball 
playfield. 

Williams and a man named Fred C. McClellan were 
partners in the Pacific Amusement Manufacturing Company 
in Los Angeles. Williams realized that new possibilities for all- 
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mechanical pin games had just about been exhausted. He 
wanted something new and startling for his machines. And 
that's when he thought of electricity. 

Right next door to Williams and McClellan’s small 
factory was a company that manufactured “solenoids,” devices 
that function like miniature electro-magnetic motors. With ad- 
vice from the men in the solenoid company, using batteries for 
power, Harry Williams designed the ancestor of the modern 
pinball kick-out hole. It was the first pin-game feature that 
worked by non-mechanical means. The basic idea was simple: 
A steel ball falling into a scoring hole would be kicked out by 
an electrically powered peg when a second ball completed the 
power circuit by falling into a second hole. Williams installed 
this feature in a game he called Contact. 

The new machine caused a sensation on the West 
Coast, but Williams was only warming up. If color and motion 
made a pinball game more appealing to the public eye, then 
why not please the other senses as well? It began as a practi- 
cal joke on his partner when Williams found an electric door- 
bell and installed it in one of his Contact machines. Every 
time a ball fell into the “contact” hole, it would ring the bell. 

“We had a small showroom, Williams remembers, 
“where our operators could play Contact while they were wait- 
ing to pick up their machines and take them out on location. 
I hadn't told my partner about the new bell, so the next morn- 
ing—whenever the bell rang in the showroom—Fred ran to 
pick up the telephone. After about the fourth time he told 
me that he was going to call the phone company, because the 
phone was ringing but nobody was on the line when he picked 
up the receiver. Several of the operators playing Contact were 
in on the joke and they finally gave it away by laughing. But 
one of the operators liked the bell so much he decided to take 
two Contact machines—one with a bell and one without. We 
put them side by side. They were identical to look at. But 
wouldn’t you know it? The one with the bell took in double the 
money of the other.” 

It was that simple. Harry Williams had moved the pin- 
ball industry another giant step forward. But recognition came 
slowly. Contact was virtually unknown outside California. At 
an amusement machine trade show in Chicago in late 1933, 
very few people ventured into the tiny corner booth manned 
by Harry Williams and Fred McClellan. It was Irving Brom- 
berg, a distributor for Bally in Los Angeles, who finally 
brought Contact the recognition it deserved. And Harry Wil- 
liams was on his way to prominence in the incredible world 
of pinball. 

More games and more deals followed. For one of his 
games, Signal, Williams worked out an arrangement with Bally 
that gave him manufacturing rights on all machines built west 
of the Mississippi. Ray Moloney handled everything east. An- 
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OU know Harry Williams as the genius who gave 
you ADVANCE, CONTACT, SIGNAL, AC- 
TION, and TRAFFIC, all Big Winners! But disregard 
what Harry has to say about DEALER and listen to this: 


DEALER ... is truly the 
Operator’s “HOUSE MAN” 


VVERYBODY thrills over that grand old game of 
“1”. So let DEALER be your “house man’ on 
all your choice locations. It will bring’ you amazing 
profits! Skeptical? All right, one DEALER on a test 
location netted $68.30 in ONE WEEK, and another 
DEALER sold $19.40 worth of entertainment in ONE 


F.0.B.LOS AN 
V3 WITH O 
BALANt 
C.0.D 


OW do you play it? Why, any 


man or woman can tell you in a | 

flash! Player COMPETES against the FAST PLAY . . . FAST PROFITS 
Dealer's score, which is registered by HE five-ball wonder game! Twin 
three balls in center area controlled kickers keep up fast action. DEAL- 
entirely by automatic kicker. If Dealer ER is good for several games per min- 
gets 1400, Player must make higher to- ute, and the rapid REPEAT PLAY 
tal but still not ‘go bust’’ by exceed- means IREMENDOUS PROFITS! Game 
ing 2100. If Dealer “goes bust’ Play- is cheat-proof and mechanically per- 
er syscore must be 2100 or under to fect, because DEALER is a Williams 
win. DEALER holds. the players by Product, carrying a 7-Day, Money- 
the hour, it s so FASCINATING! Back Guarantee! 


See DEALER at Your Jobbers TODAY! 


Licensed by Consolidated Patents Corp., Patent No. 1802521 


Manufactured by 


lic Anuiiements Ce 


25354 W. PICO STREET, LOS ANGELE! 
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A.B.T. From every section of the country 
COIN CHUTE come reports of TRAFFICS taking 
in all the way from $100 to $250 a 
week! 


In Iowa an operator took $110 out of his 
TRAFFIC in 3 days - - - and is netting 
$90 A WEEK PROFIT FROM EACH OF 
5 TRAFFICS! The first TRAFFIC out in 
New York put a $50 bill in the operator’s 
fist after only six days. A Texas operator 
reports that first TRAFFIC on location 
netted him $42.65 the first week - - - 
TWICE AS MUCH AS THE LOCATION 
HAD EVER PRODUCED WITH ANY 
OTHER MACHINE! An Indiana operator 
sends in exactly the same figure - - - $42.65 
in one week—NET PROFIT TO OPERA- 
TORS! An Illinois operator reports $89.00 
in four days. 


Get your share! Rush your order today 
to your nearest jobber! 


CHECK these great 
MONEY-MAKING FEATURES! 


What a set-up! Model A TRAFFIC can be operated as PAYOUT or TICK- 
ET game, depending on temporary territorial conditions! Change made in 
3 minutes! When operated as Ticket game, player automatically receives 
Tickets good for Free Games - - - and coins of equal value drop into Pay- 
out box. Merchant simply unlocks payout door and pays himself back for 
all Tickets redeemed. No time wasted counting Tickets! No cash tied 
up in awards! 


All three Models A, B and C have FAST 5-BALL PLAY ---14 DIFFER- 
ENT COLOR LIGHTS on play field - - - 1-INCH GLASS MARBLES 
- - - and dozens of other popular features that “steal the show” on any 
location. Model C also has “LIGHT-UP” ANTI-TILT and may be played 
with either 5 or 10 balls. 


As creators of the industry’s greatest money-makers - - - Ballyhoo - - - 
Airway - - - Fleet - - - Rocket - - - and other sensational Bally hits - - - 
we stake the entire Bally reputation on our statement that TRAFFIC 
has STRONGER PLAYER APPEAL - - - GREATER EARNING POW- 
ER - - - and will LAST LONGER ON LOCATION than any Pin Game 
ever built. TRAFFIC will go down in history as the game that made 
Airway and Rocket look like pikers! So get in on the ground floor. We 
are now working our huge new factory to capacity, but orders are piling 
up fast! Avoid all chance of delay by ordering now - - - today - - - from 
your favorite jobber. 


BALLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
2644 BELMONT AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JOHN A. FITZGIBBONS — Eastern Factory Representative 
453 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


other Williams-Bally game, Multiple, was the first to introduce 
the electric tilt mechanism, along with scoring holes which 
increased in value every time a ball dropped in. A mechanism 
behind each hole showed its current value. This development 
was the forerunner of modern scoring drums. Within a few 
years, Harry Williams had added other sophisticated electrical 
features to his machines. Pinball would never be the same. 

1933 was an important year in pinball history for an- 
other reason besides the advent of electricity. Pin-game manu- 
facturers faced stiff competition not only from each other, 
but also from other types of coin-operated amusements, par- 
ticularly slot machines. Slot machines were still legal in many 
states in the early 1930s, and they offered more than a few 
minutes worth of fun: They held out the promise of quick cash. 
Forgetting your problems by playing pinball was fine, but 
winning money was better. Pinball manufacturers knew theyd 
have to meet the slot-machine challenge head-on. Americans 
had only so many coins to drop into amusement machines. If 
pinball was to survive, it had to fight for those coins. It had to 
beat the slot machines at their own game. 

And so, in the late fall of 1933, Bally introduced a game 
called Rocket, the first automatic “pay-out” pinball machine. 
If the player reached a certain score, or hit a special target, 
the machine would automatically pay out in cash. Pinball sud- 
denly became a serious business for players. Now they were 
competing for money. 

Until the appearance of Rocket, pin games had been 
novelty-type machines that vended enjoyment and nothing 
else. Players sometimes bet on the side when competing among 
themselves, but the machines themselves awarded nothing but 
a good time. The pinball industry, therefore, had enjoyed com- 
parative freedom from the legal restraints that usually con- 
trolled gambling and gambling devices. There had been no 
major court decisions either for or against pinball machines, 
and most people in the industry felt that pin games had a 
promising future, especially with pay-out features added. Ray 
Moloney, for example, believed that pay-outs were the games 
of the future. 

“Automatic pay-out pin games offer many advantages, 
Moloney was to say. “In the first place, they are very definitely 
games of skill, so they tend to remove certain objections which 
are inherent in certain other [i.e. slot] automatic machines.” 

Bally followed up its success with Rocket by producing 
a new line of pay-out machines, among them Red Arrow, 
Traffic, and Champion. David Rockola introduced Gold Rush, 
a one-ball pay-out game. Harry Williams, who had split with 
Fred McClellan, founded his own Automatic Amusements 
Company, and built a pay-out game called Combination. 
O. D. Jennings and Company of Chicago, better known for 
slot machines, chipped in with two pay-out machines, The 
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Hunter and Sportsman. D. Gottlieb & Company experimented 
briefly with pay-out games but then returned to novelty 
pinball machines. David Gottlieb’s son Alvin remembers that 
his father “went through some trying days back in the mid- 
dle 1930s, when pay-out pinball machines were big. Three 
or four companies were running neck-and-neck. First one 
would build a hot item and then the other. But Dad always 
kept running drugstore-variety pinball machines. He never 
liked the pay-outs.” 

Fortunately for the business, David Gottlieb’s good 
sense maintained standards that saved pinball from disaster— 
because pay-out pinball games ultimately did more harm than 
good to the budding industry. Contrary to Ray Moloney’s be- 
lief, the added element of skill in pinball did not satisfy the 
anti-gambling lobbies. Like slot machines, pay-out pin games 
rewarded lucky players with cash. That was all the similarity 
that public indignation required. Pinball operators found 
themselves linked in newspaper editorials to the criminals who 
often controlled the slot-machine business. There was talk of 
the shame that pinball brought to a community. The good clean 
fun of the old amusement-only games had been replaced by 
a sleazy image of corrupt players in search of a way to make 
money without working for it. Pinball manufacturers were 
lumped into the same category as Al Capone, Bonnie and 
Clyde, and Pretty Boy Floyd. 

Many people in the pinball industry believed that this 
storm of public indignation would quickly pass, so they kept 
their heads low and let their critics go unanswered. But the 
storm didnt pass. It grew stronger. Anti-pinball bills were 
introduced to state legislatures and city councils. Civic asso- 
ciations warned that American youth was being subverted by 
a machine in the corner store. But it was Hollywood that de- 
livered the unkindest cut of all. 

In a 1936 movie called Bullets or Ballots, Humphrey 
Bogart portrays a hoodlum who forces local merchants to take 
his pinball machines. From this beginning, Bogart and his 
pals move on to bigger and better crimes, such as running 
numbers and controlling wholesale foods, while crusading 
policeman Edward G. Robinson tries to track them down. The 
trail eventually leads to a corrupt banker and an ex-congress- 
man, but the message is clear. Pinball is the root of organized 
crime. 

This distorted and over-simplified viewpoint left audi- 
ences eager to believe it was true. The circumstantial evidence 
didn’t help the pinball business, either. Wasn't Chicago the 
center of the pinball industry? And wasn't Chicago the center 
of organized crime, home of the St. Valentine's Day Massacre? 
The connection was irresistible. In the public mind pinball 
machines meant corruption. To this day, some people still 
believe this anti-pinball propaganda. It wasn’t until 1976, for 


example, that New York City finally dropped its prohibition 
against pinball machines. 

I don’t claim that the pinball industry was entirely pure 
in the 1930s. Few businesses were. In researching this book, 
however, I found that responsible members of the pinball in- 
dustry viewed individuals with underworld connections as be- 
ing on the lunatic fringe. If there were any connections with 
Organized Crime, they were most likely to occur at the local 
level, among distributors and operators, and not in the manu- 
facturing business itself. Nevertheless, the pinball companies 
must bear responsibility for the unfortunate venture into pay- 
out machines; this gave amusement pinball games a black eye 
that is only now beginning to clear. 

In spite of the adverse publicity, however, the pinball 
industry continued to grow. Harry Williams’ electrical inno- 
vations were widely imitated. Improvements came rapidly. 
Smaller companies that couldn't keep up with the competition 
either went broke or were absorbed by larger manufacturers. 
From 1935 to 1939, several pinball companies took advantage 
of the new electric technology to build other types of arcade 
novelty games, but basic pinball machines were constantly be- 
ing improved. One of the most important innovations to come 
out of the late 1930s was the addition of the colorful back 
glass to the pinball cabinet. 

The back glass evolved from an idea developed at the 
Stoner Manufacturing Company of Aurora, Illinois, home of 
the “Aristocrat Line.” It was immediately obvious to everyone 
in the industry that brightly painted back glasses would not 
only attract customers, but was also the logical location for 
new electric features, such as automatic totalizers to keep track 
of a player's score. It wasn't long before back glass artwork 
led to the creation of thematic designs on both the playfields 
and in the illuminated glass itself. Bally's Skyscraper, tor ex- 
ample, showed a city skyline. The advertisements for this game 
asked the potential buyer to “picture the lights in giant build- 
ings twinkling on as the dusk grows deeper . . . and the sky 
partially illuminated by the reflection of millions of lights! 
Every successful shot is immediately scored in LIGHTS—the 
player’s objective being to light up all the windows in the 
towering structure in the foreground. By skillful shooting a 
player CAN LIGHT THE ENTIRE BUILDING WITH 
ONLY 4 BALLS, as certain pockets light up several floors at 
a shot. This is positively the most intriguing feature ever built 
into a game and will hold players by the hour!” 

Bally was right. Illuminated back glass designs at- 
tracted thousands of new customers to the pinball craze and 
business boomed. Manufacturers moved out of their cramped 
garages and lofts into huge factory buildings on Chicago's 
North Side. Assembly lines produced thousands of games a 
week to meet the demand, and at prices most operators could 
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afford. Bill Gersh, founder of both Cash Box magazine and 
Marketplace (a leading industry newsletter), remembers a 
1935 pinball trade show at the Sherman House Hotel in Chi- 
cago. “It was such a major event that even Will Rogers was 
there. At that time, the price for most pinball games was 
around forty dollars,” Gersh says. “Rockola was getting forty- 
two fifty because he was so prominent. Bally was selling for 
anywhere between thirty-seven fifty and forty-one fifty. Gott- 
lieb always had one price. You could never budge Dave. He 
sold for thirty-nine fifty and that was it. He was a powerhouse, 
that guy.” 

But the real sensation of that 1935 pinball convention 
wasn't even a pinball machine. It was a horseracing game pro- 
duced by the Pace Manufacturing Company of Chicago. The 
game, Paces Races, featured seven mechanical horses running 
on the playfield. Players could bet on win, place, and show, 
which meant that it could only be operated legally in states 
with permissive gambling laws. But plenty of buyers were 
interested in Paces Races. 

“Guys kept going up to Ed Pace and asking him about 
the price of his game,” Bill Gersh recalls. “But Pace wouldnt 
give anybody a price. Finally he made the big announcement. 
It would sell for five hundred and fifty dollars, and everybody 
almost dropped. “This guy is crazy, they said. ‘He must be full 
of gin. But one guy did buy the game and soon lines were 


forming at the Pace factory on South Wabash Avenue. Most 
game operators only had small amounts of money. It was still 
the Depression, after all. But from somewhere—from aunts, 
uncles, cash buried in the back yard—people got the money to 
buy Paces Races. They were standing in line with money in 
their hand, begging for a machine.” 

Pace’s invention had a dramatic impact on the price of 
pin games. Manufacturers realized that operators would pay 
high prices for a game they wanted. Games like Paces Races 
also provided fresh competition for pinball machines, which 
were already engaged in a life-or-death popularity contest with 
slot machines. It was a difficult time for the pinball business. 
Many small manufacturers simply closed their doors in the 
face of overwhelming competition. Others tried to imitate the 
success of Paces Races by bringing out coin-operated dog race 
games, auto race games, and other versions of horse race 
games. One intrepid inventor even tried to interest Bally in a 
goldfish racing game, featuring live goldfish. 

“A guy came into our office at Bally one day with a 
machine that looked like a Paces Races cabinet,’ Herb Jones 
remembers. “But inside were a couple of tanks of water with 
about eight goldfish in them. He explained how low the over- 
head would be since goldfish only ate a little bit of fish food. 
Anyway, players would pick a goldfish the same way they 
picked horses in a racing game. Then they d push a button and 
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the goldfish would swim in separate channels toward a gate 
equipped with a photo-electric cell. The fish that passed 
through the light beam first was the winner. To insure that the 
fish would swim through the gate, this fellow had constructed 
little curtains made of metallic chain that followed along be- 
hind the fish, goosing them toward the finish line. 

“Well, Ray Moloney never had any intention of buying 
this game, but he was always nice to inventors. He liked to pay 
them expense money to keep them around. So he told me to 
call up Tommy Graham, who was president and founder of 
Advertising Posters Incorporated (which still does a majority 
of the artwork for the pinball industry today). It was my job 
to tell Tommy Graham that he had to develop waterproof 
decals to put on the goldfish so that each one would have its 
own number. 

“Well, Tommy was a very serious little Irishman, es- 
pecially when it came to business. He said “Christ, this is going 
to be a real problem. Goldfish in water are slippery by nature. 
But we ll work on it. And sure enough, two or three days later, 
after the inventor of the game had been given the bum’s rush, 
Tommy called me up, and said “Herb, I think we've got it. 
Waterproof decals for the goldfish.’ I went into Ray Moloney’s 
office and told him that Tommy had the decals. “What the hell 
decals are you talking about?’ Ray asked. “The waterproof ones 
for the goldfish, I said. “You know were not going to make 
that game, Ray replied. ‘Then what do I tell Tommy to do 
with the goldfish decals?’ I asked. And Ray said: “Tell him to 
shove them up his ass!’ ” 


Ray Moloney could afford to laugh. He was doing well. 
But the years 1935 to 1941 were less kind to many others in 
the pinball industry. David Rockola dropped out of the pin 
game competition to specialize in juke boxes. The Mills Nov- 
elty Company folded. Pace Manufacturing went out of busi- 
ness when the market for pay-out machines and racing games 
dried up. “Playlands” and “Sportlands” (the “pinball palaces” 
of the time) were still flourishing in major cities, and pinball 
machines could still be found in corner stores, but the legal 
climate had turned chilly. Not only had pay-out games and 
racing games followed slot machines into legislated illegality, 
but they had tainted the harmless reputation of amusement 
pinball games, too. Even “free game machines that awarded 
an extra play began to be seen as a kind of pay-off to would-be 
pinball gamblers. The element of skill, which Ray Moloney 
thought would protect pinball games from regulations aimed 
at restricting slot machines, was being ignored by the law. 
Even pinball centers such as Los Angeles and Chicago passed 
ordinances declaring pinball games to be illegal gambling de- 
vices. But the sharpest blow of all came in December of 1941, 
when New York City kicked pinball machines out of town. 


The trouble in New York had been brewing for a long 
time. Newspapers had crusaded against pay-out pinball ma- 
chines, racing games, and slot machines. Prohibitive legislation 
had followed. Now the finger of blame was pointed at amuse- 
ment machi. 2s. The usual accusations were heard: Pinball cor- 
rupted the morals of young people; it encouraged loafers to 
stand around staring at blinking lights instead of working; it 
provided a toehold for organized crime. Yes, there was trouble 
right here in River City! Trouble, with a capital T and that 
rhymes with P and that stands for pinball! 

Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia appointed a special commis- 
sion, headed by William B. Herlands, to investigate the pin- 
ball situation in New York City. This was the beginning of one 
of the most vicious anti-pinball campaigns in America. The 
Herlands Commission was not content to pass judgment on 
the relative merits of skill vs. chance in pinball; it also trotted 
out all the old horror stories about social morality and juvenile 
corruption. The Commission reported, in part, that: “It is well 
established that the usual type of pinball machines are chance 
operated [and] at best, the element of skill in playing the 
machines is far outweighed by the element of chance [and 
that] pinball machines now operated in this city, which are 


not equipped with a ‘free-play’ device or are not readily con- | 


vertible into ‘free-play’ machines, are not gambling devices in 
and of themselves. However, the evidence adduced during our 
investigation indicates that these machines are widely used for 
gambling purposes and are rarely used only as amusement de- 
vices.” 

New York City Police Commissioner Louis J. Valentine 
added fuel to the flames by stating that “pinball machines are 
a harmful influence because of their strong tendency to instill 
and develop a desire for gambling in immature young peo- 
ple. . . . Children and minors who play these machines and 
frequent the establishments where the machines are located 
sometimes commit petty larcenies in order to obtain funds, 
form bad associations and are often led into juvenile delin- 
quency and, eventually, into serious crime.” 

The coup de grace to New York City pinball was de- 
livered by Justice Stephan A. Jackson of the Domestic Re- 
lations Court. Judge Jackson believed that “pinball machines 
contribute readily to delinquency among children by affording 
them a ready opportunity to gamble. Gambling, as we know, 
frequently leads to stealing and lying [and] the attraction of 
the pinball machine frequently leads to unfavorable associa- 
tions between children and other older adolescents or adults. 
Children get into serious delinquency through bad com- 
panions. 

Evidence for these allegations of pinball evil was slim 
or non-existent, but that didn’t matter to the vigilantes. Pinball 
had been targeted for extermination, and that was that. 
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PAGES 52 & 53: 
MADISON, WISC.; 
ROSE HAVEN, M.D.; 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF,; 
NEW YORK CITY 


This crusade was, in part, a legacy of the pinball indus- 
trys decision to compete with slot machines by manufacturing 
pay-out and racing games. But the law had over-reacted, and 
now it was too late. Mayor LaGuardia knew a hot issue when 
he saw one. Anti-pinball legislation was quickly adopted by 
the City Council. Soon after Pearl Harbor Day the Mayor 
could be seen on the front page of every paper in town, sledge 
hammer in hand, smashing pin games into rubbish. 

Pinball manufacturers, though, had more to worry 
about than Mayor LaGuardia. World War II was raging and 
the American war effort needed every ounce of steel, copper 
wiring, and every ball bearing that the nation’s factories could 
produce. Pinball was out for the duration, and pinball fac- 
tories were drafted. The highly efficient assembly lines at 
Bally, Gottlieb, Chicago Coin, and the rest stopped making 
bumpers, kick-out mechanisms, and playfields. They didn't re- 
main idle, however. After re-tooling, the pinball giants were 
soon turning out machine gun parts, parachute harnesses, and 
other military equipment. Manufacturers would refurbish old 
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pinball games when they had the time, but according to Alvin 
Gottlieb, “This was strictly a piecemeal, hand operation. Wed 
buy up old games, re-screen the board and glass and patch up 
the cabinets as best we could. But of course we got into war 
work rather heavily, just like everyone else.” 

By the end of the War the pinball industry was in rough 
shape. Several large manufacturers had gone out of business, 
and the survivors found themselves hemmed in by harsh laws 
and public distrust. Pinball was still viewed as a gambling 
game by many people. What the industry wanted was some 
way to emphasize the skill element in pinball. In 1947 they got 
what they needed—the flipper. 

Flippers made their first appearance on a 1947 Gottlieb 
game, Humpty Dumpty, and were an invention of designer 
Harry Mabs, who first called them “flipper bumpers. They 
were activated by “control buttons,” a term meant to empha- 
size the player's influence over the game. If pinball was to break 
free of its association with gambling machines, there would 
have to be a way to demonstrate that individual skill on the 
playfield counted more than luck. Although the first flippers 


were nothing more than rubber-ringed arms which supplied far 
less power than today’s model, they were a positive step toward 
emphasizing player skill. 

“Flippers had been around for years, Alvin Gottlieb 
recalls, “but they were on baseball arcade machines. However, 
they were operated by a button on the front of the machine 
that gave the player one whack at a time. The discovery of 
pinball flippers was really quite accidental. Harry Mabs was 
working in the shop, and had pulled two wires out from the 
side of a machine to see which was making contact. He rolled 
a ball down the playfield, touched the two wires together and 
suddenly he got the idea, just like that. He put buttons on the 
side of the cabinet and we built the first flipper game in a 
matter of days.” 

Flippers were another giant step forward in pinball de- 
sign. Manufacturers were forced to redesign their playfields 
radically in order to accommodate the new play action that 
flippers supplied, but it was worth the trouble. Flippers were 
seen as the long-sought way to prove that pinball was a game 


of skill, and therefore did not deserve to be lumped together 
with gambling machines. 

But there was more trouble to come. In 1951, with flip- 
per pinball making a modest comeback across the country, 
another gambling controversy erupted when Bally Manufac- 
turing introduced “bingo” machines to the public. Bingo re- 
sembled pinball machines in size and shape, but its playfield 
contained features that were distinctly different. Bingo had no 
flippers. The playing surface was dotted with rows of holes, 
numbered 1 to 25, and the skill element was limited to what- 
ever body-english the player could supply. The object of play 
was to line up numbers on the back glass in patterns similar 
to those on bingo cards. Some bingo machines paid cash re- 
wards. Others awarded free games only. But bingo’s gambling 
motif was all it took to revive the old accusations that pinball 
machines were games of chance, not games of skill. 

It was a simple matter, of course, to recognize the dif- 
ferences between bingo and flipper pinball, but it took a Fed- 
eral court decision to make it official. In a 1956 landmark 
decision, “United States vs. Korpan, the courts ruled that 


ZIPPER FLIPPERS WERE AN 
INVENTION FROM BALLY 
THAT ENABLED THE BALL 
TO BE “CAUGHT” BEFORE IT 
DRAINED DOWN THE 
OUT-HOLE. FEATURED ON 
MANY BALLY MACHINES 
SUCH AS BAZAAR, 
CAPERSVILLE, 4 MILLION B.C., 
AND FIREBALL, ZIPPER 
FLIPPERS WERE ACTIVATED 
WHEN A PARTICULAR 
TARGET ON THE 

PLAYFIELD WAS HIT. 
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(LEFT) WAYNE, N.J.; 
(RIGHT) TROPICANA, 
UNITED, 1948 


PAGE 57: MANHATTAN 
(BINGO MACHINE), 
UNITED, 1955 


bingo machines were really slot machines of a different shape. 
As such, they could be taxed and controlled by gambling laws. 
Due in part to the Korpan decision, bingo machines can today 
be operated legally only in South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
certain parts of Europe. Their primary importance in amuse- 
ment machine history is the role they played in the Korpan 
decision. From now on, pinball machines would be called 
“flipper games’ to distinguish them clearly from gambling de- 
vices. This was a crucial distinction. The city of Hartford, 
Connecticut, had outlawed bingo machines as games of 
chance, and in the same ordinance banned all free-play pin- 
ball machines. 
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THE “FREE PLAY” 


The “free play” was another innovation that came from 
Harry Williams’ Automatic Amusements Company on Pico 
Avenue in Los Angeles. Williams was worried about the 
growing popularity of pay-out pinball games and by the 
repressive legislation they seemed to inspire. He knew that 
if something wasn’t done to change the situation, the pin- 
ball industry was doomed. 

“TI had a young kid working for me at that time,” Wil- 
liams remembers. “His name was Bill Bellah, and he 
couldn’t have been more than sixteen or seventeen. He 
was always getting in my hair in the experimental room 
but I didn’t mind because he had an inventive streak and 
was very sincere in trying to help. Anyway, I remember 
telling him one day that I wanted to make something that 
would compete with pay-out games and vend only amuse- 
ment while not giving a cash award. What I would like is 
that if the player accomplished a certain objective, he 
could play the machine for free the next time. 

“Well, Bill was tinkering away, staying late at night 
after everyone else had gone home. And about four weeks 
later he told me that he had invented a ‘free play’ device, 
and would I take a look at it. His little invention was 
screwed to a board and held together by a vice. It con- 
sisted of two little scoring drums with numbers one to 


vy 


fifteen on each. By hitting a certain target, you caused the 
drums to go around. ‘Now look,’ he said, ‘you can push 
the coin shoot for free as long as there isn’t a zero on this 
other drum.’ I said ‘Bill, Bill, Bill! You’ve done it!’ 

“Well, I stayed and worked all night, laying out a play- 
field with the new free game principle. Needless to say, 
it worked. I told Bill that he had really got himself some- 
thing. I offered him fifty per cent of the royalties that I 
got from the East and gave him a three-hundred-dollar 
advance. He said, ‘Oh, I didn’t expect that.’ He took the 
check home and showed it to his parents. They just didn’t: 
believe that their son, who had been earning thirty-five 
cents an hour could make three hundred dollars. They 
changed their minds soon enough, though, and decided 
the free game invention was worth three million. They 
could have gotten it, too, but they thought I was taking 
advantage of their son. So they sold the idea to someone 
else for ten thousand dollars. A couple of months later Bill 
was mugged, his head was bashed in, and he wound up in 
an asylum. What a waste. It still saddens me. I often 
wonder what would have happened if only Bill’s parents 
had trusted me. So that’s the story of the free game idea. 
I can only claim credit for the germ of the idea. Bill in- 
vented it. I was only the catalyst.” 
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NEW YORK CITY, 1977 


The pinball industry reacted to the Korpan decision 
and the Hartford “free play” ordinance in two ways. First, 
they featured flippers on all the new games, which provided 
the extra measure of skill thought necessary to lift pinball 
games out of the category of gambling machines. Second, it 
was now obvious that even “free plays” or “free games” were 
considered to be a form of gambling payoff in some cities. In 
response to the Hartford law, therefore, D. Gottlieb & Com- 
pany issued their first “add-a-ball” game in 1960. It was called 
Flipper, to help stress the skill element of the game. Alvin Gott- 
lieb, who helped develop it, talks about his brainchild. 

“I wanted to give a little extra play to the game,” 
Gottlieb says. “But when the game was over, I wanted it to be 
over. No free plays or free games. I came up with the name 
add-a-ball because I didn’t want any confusion with the ‘extra 
ball’ given in bingo machines. That extra ball was one of the 
visible, significant manifestations of a gambling device.” 

The difference between an “extra ball” and “add-a-ball” 
may seem like legal hairsplitting, but combined with improve- 
ments in flipper technology, such distinctions helped make 
pinball respectable again. Add-a-ball rewarded a player by 
lengthening the game for someone who was skillful with the 
flippers. It proved to be a key innovation. 

Pinball laws differ greatly from city to city and state 
to state. In Wisconsin in the late 1940s, for example, pinballs 
had to be rolled onto the playfield by hand, since plungers 
were believed to increase the element of luck. In Skokie, Illi- 
nois, only automatic plungers not controlled by the player are 
legally acceptable. “Add-a-ball” helped the pinball industry to 
deal with this patchwork of conflicting statutes by allowing 
local operators to select options that were legally permissible 
in their location. If “free games” were forbidden, then add-a- 


ball was the answer. If add-a-ball was outlawed, then it could 
be easily omitted. Adroit use of flippers would then leave no 
doubt that pinball machines were games of skill. 

In the late 1960s, pinball machines made a slow and 
steady comeback as one town after another dropped its anti- 
pinball laws. After almost twenty years of prohibition, Los 
Angeles legalized pinball in 1972. In early 1976 a motion to 
legalize pinball machines came before the New York City 
Council. On April 2 of that year I helped to support this mo- 
tion by testifying before the City Councils Committee on 
Consumer Affairs. Pinball, I argued, was popular, harmless, 
and fun. To convince any skeptics who might still believe that 
pinball machines were games of chance, I demonstrated my 
own pinball technique right there in the Council chambers. 
A Gottlieb add-a-ball machine called Bank Shot had been pro- 
vided for the occasion, as I took my audience on a brief journey 
into the world of the steel ball. I must have done something 
right, because the Council Committee voted 6 to 0 to readmit 
add-a-ball pinball machines to New York City. On June I, 
1976, Mayor Abraham Beame signed the new pro-pinball 
statute into law. 

The most satisfying victory of all, however, came on 
December 20, 1976, when the Chicago City Council voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of bringing pinball back to its own 
home town. On January 13, 1977, the decision was official. 
Chicago is the city where most of the great pinball companies 
were born, and the city where they thrived. Even the brilliant 
Harry Williams finally decided to leave his native Los Angeles 
and bring his genius to the capital city of pinball manutactur- 
ing, Chicago. It is simple justice that the residents of the 
“Second City” are once again allowed to enjoy the great Ameri- 
can game that grew up among them. 


NEW YORK CITY COUNCIL 
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Pinball has changed and matured over the years of 
struggle and growth. The unhappy experiments with pay-out 
games, the flirtation with racing and bingo machines, all that 
is behind the pinball industry now. Modern, flipper pinball is 
unquestionably a game of skill that provides hours of honest 
entertainment. Pinball games are no longer relegated to run- 
down arcades and shabby taverns. Carpeted, well-lighted 
game rooms, college student unions, suburban shopping malls, 
airports, department stores, and a new generation of family 
amusement centers—these are the places where contemporary 
pinball wizards can be found. Bally Manufacturing and Sega 
of America (a subsidiary of Japan’s largest maker of arcade 
games) have both opened chains of amusement centers called, 
respectively, “Aladdin’s Castle” and “The Kingdom of Oz.” 
Clean, well-managed, and carefully planned, these new ar- 
cades represent a bright future for pinball. 

But even with these innovations, pinball still has not 
reached its potential on these shores. You have to go abroad 
to see for yourself the advanced state of the art. In England 
they're called “pin tables.” In France theyre known as les 
flippers (pronounced “flee-pair”). In Spain they pit their skills 
against las mdquinas del millon. West Germans love to Kampf 
Flipper on Bally's Capersville and Gottlieb’s Orbit, two of the 
most popular games of all time in that country. But no matter 
what they call them, Europeans love pinball machines. 
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As I travelled across the Continent playing pinball, I 
was impressed by the incredible popularity of the game in 
Europe. Although pinball is American by birth, over 60 per 
cent of the machines manufactured here are exported to for- 
eign countries, most of them in Western Europe. Whether 
these machines end up in wood paneled playrooms with crys- 
tal chandeliers or in corner bistros, they are certain to attract 
long lines of players. 

The reason for this emotional attachment to pinball 
may be simple. Europeans understand our own game better 
than we do. They view it as an art form. Americans see pin- 
ball as an obstacle to be overcome. Most pinball players in 
America are under twenty years of age, and our playing styles 
tend to be young, demonstrative, and what I call an orches- 
trated disorder. Americans are in constant motion. We jump 
around, mutter to ourselves, push and shove at the cabinets, 
and talk to the ball. In Europe, however, the average player 
is older, and this added maturity shows up in a European style 
that is subtle and more composed. 

Europeans don't rely much on body-english. Instead, 
the average European player seems to employ hand and eye 
coordination, combined with arm strength alone, to control 
the flow of action. This is a quieter kind of expertise than is 
commonly found in America, but it gets results. The general 
level of pinball play in Europe is very high, and so are their 
scores, even though playing styles and game preferences vary 
sharply from country to country. 

In Germany, for example, pinball players tend to con- 
front their machines in a way that makes strong wrists neces- 
sary. In fact the German expression for pinball playing—Kampf 
Flipper—literally means to battle or fight the flipper, and that’s 
just what they do. With feet firmly planted on the floor, body 
almost rigid, German pinballers confine their motions to subtle 
but powerful movements of the hands and wrists. I noticed 
that this military posture was particularly popular in the east- 
ern part of the country in cities such as Hamburg or Frankfurt. 
In the western portions of Germany, near Cologne, pinball 
players seemed looser and more willing to “play” the game. 
But east or west, the Germans prefer four-player machines, 
which accommodates the German competitive spirit. 

In Italy, on the other hand, one-player models are the 
rule, possibly because Italian individualism makes group com- 
petition less appealing than trying to surpass personal goals 
and records. Italian pinball manufacturers have been attempt- 
ing to master the techniques necessary to equal American im- 
ports. Zaccaria of Bologna has turned out some fairly remark- 
able games, but Bally and Gottlieb have nothing to fear for 
the time being. 
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In England, as might be expected, the average pinball 
fan is far less emotional in style than his Italian counterpart. 
Subdued mannerisms are the rule in Britain, but the mood 
changes considerably depending upon whether youre in the 
brassy glare of a Piccadilly arcade, the more sophisticated en- 
vironment of a Clapham Common ale house, or in the free and 
easy ambience of the famous seaside pinball palaces in Black- 
pool. Single-player games are most popular in arcades while 
multi-player models flourish in the chummy atmosphere of a 
West End pub. Back glass graphics and overall design play a 
strong role in determining how a game is accepted by the 
British. They like bright colors and fanciful themes and they're 
loyal to the games they love. In spite of the fact that pay-out 
machines and other gambling devices are legal in Britain, pin- 
ball games have been able to hold their own. 

Across the channel in France, however, pinball has not 
only been holding its own, it has been spreading like wildfire. 
Walk down any street in Paris, peek into any cafe or bistro, 
and the first thing youll see is the omnipresent pinball ma- 
chine—usually a Gottlieb. Paris is the home of the true pinball 
artiste. His manner seems cool and detached, but the intensity 
and speed with which his fingers work the flipper buttons be- 
tray a passionate involvement in the game before him. As in 
Britain, French pinball moods vary greatly between locations. 
Quiet cafes often remove the bells so as not to disturb a wine- 
sipping couple or a man reading at the bar. But the palais des 
jeux, or arcades, are noisy and boisterous. High scores seem 
irrelevant to French players for whom style is everything. They 
nudge and shove their machines with an elegant finesse seen 
nowhere else in the world. Watching them play is almost as 
enjoyable as working the flippers yourself. 
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If France is famous for its players, then Spain is famous 
for its machines. Among the pinball-playing nations of western 
Europe, only Spain prohibits the importation of American 
games. Home to over nine manufacturers and independents, 
more than any other producer in the world, Spain creates 
pinball machines of all types and description, for both foreign 
and domestic markets. 

The Spanish industry got its start by reworking Ameri- 
can machines to fit local legal restrictions, but soon branched 
out on its own. Some of the Spanish machines look like home- 
made models, but most show an ingenuity and flair for design 
that set them apart. Even the artwork and back glass motifs 
are different, with themes that might be better suited to an art 
gallery than a pinball arcade. The Spanish games, too, are 
quite different from those produced in the U.S. They are fast. 
Very fast. The incline of the cabinets is much steeper than 
Americans are used to, with short front legs and tall back legs 
making the machines look like they’re falling forward. The 
playfields have an equally steep incline, and if the player 
doesn't pay absolute attention to the action, his ball will be by 
him in a blink of an eye. 

Segasa (recently renamed Sonic), which until 1976 
was a division of Sega of Japan, is one of the major Spanish 
pinball manufacturers. Segasa began in the early 1970s by re- 
building games from Williams Electronics, but soon they were 
building their own. Their first machine—called, appropriately, 
Spanish Eyes—was a success they followed with games such as 
Casino Royale and Cannes. Marty Bromley, head of operations 
at Segasa, told me that Spaniards just won’t play American 
games unless theyre modified. “Gently sloped games are too 
boring for Spanish tastes,” Bromley said. 

The style with which Spanish players attack their ma- 
chines confirms Bromley’s remark. Middle fingers on the flipper 
buttons, they brace themselves against the cabinet to help 
steady their reflexes. There is absolutely no margin for error 
in Spanish pinball. The players seem to slash at the speeding 
ball, like swordsmen dueling with a deadly opponent. 

Another manufacturer based in Parla, just outside of 
Madrid, is Recel (domestically known as Petaco). With such 
games as Checkmate, Criterium 75, and Top Speed, they have 
shown the ability to produce models favored by Spanish play- 
ers as well as other players throughout Europe. They too hold 
true to form, with sloping playing fields to ensure rapid play. 

Playmatic, a major Spanish manufacturer located in 
Barcelona, began a major exporting campaign in late 1975. 
Incorporating a less drastic slope than in its homeland, but 
more so than other American games, Playmatic has shown 
that the players over here are more than ready for something 
different. New World, Speakeasy, and Hangers are just three of 
their efforts that have enjoyed great success. 
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NORM CLARK, 
CHICAGO, 1976 


A pinball machine, like any work of art, is the result of 
a carefully controlled process of creation. Just how new games 
and new game features find their way from the designer's 
head to the arcades of the world is an interesting and com- 
plicated story. 

“A game is not one person’ game, says Sam Stern, 
who, together with his son Gary, recently left Williams Elec- 
tronics to head Stern Electronics (formerly “Chicago Coin’). 
“Everyone in the company will make suggestions for changes 
and if they re good ones, they go into the game. 

But before this process of suggestion and change can 
take effect, there has to be a design on paper. To Norm 
Clark, chief engineer of the novelty division at Bally, there 
is no magic formula to designing a pinball game. There are 
just a series of problems to be solved, and twenty years expe- 
rience in the industry has not made them any easier. 

“As a designer, Norm Clark says, “youre constantly 
thinking of the player, trying to figure out what he wants. 
What the designer wants comes second. This isn’t easy. What 
players wanted two years ago is not what they want today. So 
designers have to be aware of what's popular. Also, our ma- 
chines go to a vast market. What players want in the States, 
they may not want in France. What they want in France, they 
may not like in Germany. And what they want in Europe as 
a whole, they may not like in Italy. So you ve got to keep these 
factors in mind and design a game that will appeal to as many 
people as possible. You cant make games specifically for one 
market.” 

Steve Kordek, one of the top designers at Williams Elec- 
tronics, agrees that the players’ wishes come first. “I get most 
of my ideas from watching people play, he says. “I notice 
how they react to the features on the playfield and I take it 
from there.” 

Norm Clark tells what happens next. “Once we have 
our design idea, well make up what we call a ‘whitewood, 
which is nothing more than a playfield that is fitted with par- 
ticular features noted on the design sketch. The whitewood 
is the design stage that lets us test out our ideas in action, to 
see if they work as well as we think they will. The most im- 
portant criterion is play appeal. What does a new feature do? 
What does it mean to the player? These are the questions we 
constantly ask ourselves. And of course there has to be an 
element of skill, and plenty of play action as well. Then we 
must be certain that the game will be completed within cer- 
tain time limits; for a five-ball game, it’s about two and a halt 
minutes. 

This necessity to keep an average game from lasting 
too long is a very real problem not only at Bally but among 
all pinball manufacturers. The longer a game lasts, the less 
money an operator can make. The less money he makes, the 
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fewer machines he will buy. And in the past few years the 
industry has begun to change from five-ball to three-ball 
games, which means that the time of the average game will 
drop to a minute and a half. Players are naturally unhappy 
about this change, but competition from short-playing video 
arcade games has made the time reduction necessary. 

Problems such as the time factor make laying out a 
whitewood anything but easy. Placing the thumper-bumpers, 
targets, gates, and rollover buttons in just the right place is an 
art in itself. “If carefully aimed shots from the flippers could 
easily hit every feature on the board, then a skilled player 
would just tear the game to pieces,’ says Alvin Gottlieb. 

“When I design a game,’ Steve Kordek says, “I try to 
lay it out so that seventy to seventy-five percent of the play is 
a matter of skill. The rest has to be left to chance, because 
not all players are skilled at the game.” 

Elaborating on design changes in the whitewood stage, 
Sam Stern says, “Youll plug holes and drill new ones until 
the game plays the way you want it to. Then it’s wired up 
and put on a ‘screen board, where it’s played. At this point 
there should be very little to change but sometimes you have 
to.” 

A frustrated designer himself, Sam Stern feels strongly 
about the importance of innovative design features, especially 
those produced during his years at Williams Electronics. “We 
came out with the original drop targets,” he says, “but they 
were individual ones. We've since been copied by manufac- 
turers who use banks of drop targets. We came out with a 
‘swinging target, and I dont think anyone has copied that yet. 
We also came out with the first ‘long flipper. Were always 
looking for something new, for something better, that makes 
the play a little more interesting, while adding to the action.” 

In the final analysis, pinball design is a combination of 
technical skill and artistic instinct. “How do you design a 
game? asks Alvin Gottlieb. “That's like asking a Jewish 
mother how to make chicken soup. You put in a little of this 
and a little of that until it’s ready.” 

Eight weeks after the first design sketches, the new 
game goes into pre-production. Test samples are built. These 
are not mere prototypes, but full production models which 
are played for several weeks at the factory. “When were sat- 
isfied with the way a game plays,’ Alvin Gottlieb explains, 
“we ll build a full field-test complement of from anywhere 
between fifty to two hundred machines. These then get 
shipped to test locations all over the world. We get weekly 
test reports of them, and by the time were ready for full 
production we have a pretty good idea just how successful a 
particular model will be.” What determines success? 

“The cash box tells the story, Sam Stern says. 


Each of the four major American pinball manufacturers 
produces between eight to twelve new games a year, although 
that number is decreasing slightly because production runs 
now last longer than they used to, thanks to the continually 
increasing demand for games. Furthermore, they will decide 
well ahead of time how many will be one-, two-, or four-player 
versions. This preplanning will ultimately determine the length 
of any particular model run. For the most part, one-player 
games will have a shorter run than four-player games. The 
reason is economics. Although a one-player may be popular, 
it is more profitable for the manufacturers to build four-play- 
ers since they can get a higher price for it, without a significant 
increase in production costs. 

Although the production process is similar among the 
large pinball manufacturers, each companys machines tend 
to be special and distinctive. After playing pinball all over 
Europe and America, I have formed personal opinions about 
the general characteristics of each manufacturer. You may 
not agree with me, but let me tell you: I've played a lot of 
pinball. 

King of the drop target, Gottlieb has often been called 
the Cadillac of the industry and has remained the most con- 
sistently popular manufacturer, turning out games around a 
workable and proven format. There are few surprises to the 
basics of their machines, which offer interesting features and 
play action to challenge the pinball wizard, while still giving 
the average player a chance to win. 

Bally is the risk-taker and innovator of the industry 
with games that frequently offer unusual designs and features 
such as asymetrical playfields. Although recent models have 
moved away from the gimmick—or novelty—feature, Bally 
still tends to surprise and test the skills of players on all levels. 

Williams games are fast, with open playfields that 
demand quick reflexes to keep a ball in play. Rollovers and 
big sweeping lanes have long been the trademark of many 
of their greatest models, and players who cant keep the pace 
find the “Game Over’ light on before they know it. 

Chicago Coin also built fast games, but they tended to 
be less frustrating than Williams and also a bit “looser.” For 
this reason, better players have sometimes shunned Chicago 
Coin games because of the “feel” of the machine. However, 
much of this has begun to change following the recent take- 
over by Sam Stern. His initial efforts have offered games more 
closely alined to the Williams machines. 

But pinball games should not be judged by brand 
names alone. Each model has features and themes that make 
it different from all others. Different games appeal to me at 
different times. The best way to find the game that’s right for 
you is to try them all. 
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HOW TO PLAY PINBALL 


Pinball is a game of skill. Common, ordinary luck plays 
a leading role too, but that’s true of any sport. Anyone 
doubting the skill necessary to master the game should go 
to any arcade in America and watch the pinball masters 
at work. A good player will consistently roll up six-figure 
scores on machines that amateurs can barely coax to five 
figures. Make all the excuses you want, but never forget 
the basic rule: Pinball is a game of skill. 

Pessimists believe that modern  electro-mechanical 
gadgetry such as bumpers, kick-out holes, thumper-bump- 
ers, flippers—combined with the diabolical sensitivity of 
the five different tilt mechanisms—have taken all the old- 
fashioned body-english out of pinball. While it is cer- 
tainly true that these devices have changed the game 
significantly, there is still lots of room left for fundamentals. 
Merely working the flippers and hoping for the best is not 
enough. Knowing when, where, and just how hard to 
strike and nudge the pinball machine is the way that the 
true pinball wizard demonstrates his skill. This action 
alone is an integral part of “playing” pinball contrary to 
some who believe that nudging the machine is a form 
of cheating. It isn’t, and you should feel comfortable in 
hitting the machine, just as long as you don’t stray too far. 

Obviously, each player must develop an individual 
style. What works for one person will fail for another. 
Some players are very physical with pinball machines. 
Others are a bit more reserved. Some rely on body-english 
alone. Others try for the perfect mixture of hand and eye 
coordination to time their jabs at the game before them. 

My own style is what I like to call a mixture of finesse, 
quick reflexes, and hard work. I stand in a crossed-leg 


“ wen oo 
posture some three feet in front of the machine (leaning 
in), balance my weight against the game, and place my 
index fingers on the flipper buttons. If you stand too close 
youll find that the power has to come from your arms, 
which wastes much of your body strength. You might get 
more power by using your middle fingers on the flippers, 
but I prefer the index fingers, since that leaves my hands 
relatively free to perform other functions. I rest the heels 
of both palms on the front corners of the cabinet. These 
palms are my principal weapons in the pinball battles. A 
simple blow to the cabinet with either hand can reinforce 
a particular motion of the ball in play. But remember: 
You're only trying to influence the motion of the ball with- 
out disrupting its flow. A punch, nudge, or jab at a pin- 
ball cabinet is useless unless the ball is touching a solid 
surface at the precise moment you hit the machine. By 
timing your jabs carefully, you can reinforce the rebound 
of a ball off a bumper or kicker and increase your ad- 
vantage tremendously. A stroke of the left hand helps a 
ball which is rebounding toward the right, and vice versa. 

Getting the feel of a particular pinball game is just 
like getting the feel of the wheel when you're driving a 
car. Each machine is different. Even different models of 
the same game have individual characteristics. 

No two Old Chicago’s are exactly alike, for example. 
Some operators and arcades keep their pinball machines 
in top condition. Others let months go by without properly 
cleaning their games. The condition of each game will de- 
termine the techniques you use to play it, so pay close 
attention to the behavior of the first couple of balls in each 
new machine. It will help you judge not only the quick- 
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ness of the game features, but will also aid in recognizing 
other key variables, such as the slant of the playfield. This 
downward slope can vary from machine to machine and 
is, of course, a vital influence on the speed of a rolling 
pinball. 

The would-be master pinball player must learn to rec- 
ognize and assimilate all these details into his style of play. 
Anything that governs the velocity of the ball is a factor 
in keeping the ball in play. And keeping a ball in play is 
the only way to score, so your timing and hand and eye 
coordination are all-important tools for you to cultivate. 
Once you have developed a style you're comfortable 
with, relax. Very little physical strength is required in pin- 
ball. The most important thing is to get a sense of the 
game, to coordinate your reflexes until you feel the flow of 
the ball, reflecting from the playfield and bouncing around 
somewhere inside yourself. The flippers should become ex- 
tensions of your fingers and hands. 

In this respect, playing pinball is no different than play- 
ing chess, football, squash, or backgammon. Playing is 
easy, but playing well is an art form that demands dedica- 
tion and a great deal of patient practice. As in the above 
sports, competition with other players is a key element in 
developing skill. If you play alone, then you are limited to 
purely personal objectives, such as “turning” the machine— 
scoring so high that the scoring drums turn past 999,999 
to 0 again. But the pressure that comes from competing 
against someone else is what makes a good pinball player 
great. Winning free games or added balls or topping a pre- 
vious high score is fun, but beating another player in flip- 
per-to-flipper combat is pinball at its best. 
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PAGE 142: KINGS & QUEENS, GOTTLIEB, 1965 
PAGE 143: GIGI, GOTTLIEB, 1964 


PAGE 145: ROY PARKER’S SQUARE HEAD, 
GOTTLIEB, 1963 


ROY PARKER 


Roy Parker is one of the great heroes of the pinball 
business, and yet his name is virtually unknown outside 
the industry. It has often been said that exciting artwork 
on the back glass attracts players to a machine and that 
exciting action on the playfield holds them. As an artist 
who drew some of the best back glass designs of all time, 
Roy Parker must have attracted more people to the game 
than anyone in pinball history. 

Roy Parker worked for Advertising Posters Inc., a firm 
that still does most of the artwork for pinball games made 
in Chicago. Parker’s sensitive touch displayed a wit and 
charm in back glass designs that none have mastered and 
few have even approximated. His humor and grace made 
D. Gottlieb & Company games easy to look at and hard 
to forget. 

In the 1950s Roy Parker’s pinball artwork created vis- 
ual stories with a satirical, almost comic-book outlook on 
life. His themes were sometimes outlandish, but the mes- 
sages he was trying to relay always succeeded in their 
primary objective: They caught and held the eye of the 
passing player. The deceptively childlike simplicity of his 
style never failed to get a player more involved in the 
pinball game before him. 

The majority of pinball graphics have always tended 
to reflect the changing mood of society rather than fol- 
lowing Parker’s stylized direction. Cubist and linear themes 
entered the world of pinball art in the 1960s almost 
paralleling the popularity of the modern and pop art 
movement. In the early 1970s, pinball graphics strayed 
into more infantile caricatures to appeal to a younger play- 
ing audience. Although Parker continued to give his own 
unique statements, it seemed to many people after he died 
that pinball art would never again capture the subtle 
qualities that he made famous in his back glass work. 

Today, however, pinball design has entered a new era 
of realism reminiscent of Parker’s early work. David Chris- 
tenson’s work on Bally’s Captain Fantastic is one example. 
Williams’ Space Mission, with its striking graphics of the 
Soyuz-Apollo linkup, is another. But Parker is the enduring 
presence behind it all. | 

“Since Roy Parker died,’ Christenson told me, “there 
hasn't been truly outstanding artwork on pinball machines. 
I think his paintings epitomized what pinball art should be. 
He drew girls who always looked like they’d just stepped 
out of a “Terry and the Pirates’ episode. But when Roy 
Parker stopped painting, sexuality went out of pinball back 
glass art. The machines switched to kid stuff, like circus 
themes. I’m trying to change all that.” 
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GEORGE MOLENTIN, 
CHICAGO, 1976 


The increased demand for pinball games also means an 
increased demand for pinball graphics, the artwork which 
decorates the playfields and back glass. The process for creat- 
ing those graphics is just as complex as the one that produces 
new game designs. For a better look at this process, I visited 
Advertising Posters, Inc. in Chicago, which has been doing 
most pinball artwork since the games were first introduced. 
One of Advertising Posters’ best designers was the late Roy 
Parker. Another is George Molentin, a man who has been 
producing pinball art for over thirty years. 

“Usually one man will handle the artwork for a new 
game, Molentin told me. “If he designs the back glass, then 
he will also handle the playfield and cabinet. The process be- 
gins with the playfied layout that is sent to us by the manu- 
facturer. Everything is lettered in pencil, as to what goes 
where. This rollover button is worth a hundred points, that tar- 
get is worth one thousand. Then we have to think of a theme 
for the machine. Sometimes the way a game plays will suggest 
a particular theme. Then we add design and color to the engi- 
neers layouts. Everything gets a great deal of attention. We 
have to take into consideration a number of variables, such 
as the locations of the various lights and features. When we re 
satisfied with what we have, we take our work back to the 
manufacturer and see how he likes it. If there is something 
that they want changed, then well re-do the design. When 
the artwork receives final approval, we then begin silk screen- 
ing the art onto the back glass and playfield.” 


A few years ago, in Los Gatos, California, a man named 
Nolan Bushnell founded Atari, the first financially successful 
company to produce video games. Their first game was called 
Pong. It consisted of a television screen and a control panel. 
For twenty-five cents, the players could bat a small televised 
square back and forth like a ping pong ball. If one player 
missed the electric square with his electric bat, his opponent 
scored a point. Pong proved to be an immediate success in 
locations across the country. The coin-amusement industry 
took notice, and once again pinball manufacturers found 
themselves face to face with a challenge they couldnt ignore. 
Solid-state technology had arrived in the amusement arcade. 

Soon there were other video games to compete with 
pinball. Kids learned to outdraw video desperadoes. They 
fired missiles at squadrons of jet fighters. They chased tele- 
vised people with televised cars in a Death Race game. They 
guided swimmers through shark-infested waters and piloted 
space ships through swarms of asteroids. And, inevitably, they 
began to play “video pinball.” 

The first hybrid video pinball game was produced in 
1975 by Allied Leisure Industries of Hialeah, Florida. It was a 


hybrid in the sense that it contained both electro-mechanical 
and solid-state components. With its light-emitting “diode 
digital score displays,’ this new game (called Dyn O° Mite, a 
tie-in with comedian Jimmy Walker ) did not look much like a 
pinball machine and it sure didnt sound like one. The familiar 
bells and flipper clicks had been replaced by the impersonal 
blippity-blip-blip of solid-state technology. But it gained some 
success. And success means imitators. 

In November, 1975, Mirco Games of Phoenix brought 
out a totally solid-state machine called Spirit of 76. The game 
featured computerized circuitry, “digital read-outs’ in place 
of scoring drums, and an electronic “semi-conductor memory. 
A pinball industry accustomed to thinking in terms of light 
bulbs, switches, relay banks, spring-loaded kick-out holes, 
kickers, “score motor-units, and “flipper-zipper assemblies,” 
suddenly found itself in competition with an industry that 
thought in terms of diodes, “LED displays,’ and printed cir- 
cuits. Transistorized memory units allowed the Spirit of ‘76 to 
perform in ways that ordinary pinball machines could not. 
Bonus set-ups could be retained from one turn to the next in a 
two-player game, so that scoring possibilities could continue 
from turn to turn. 

But the most serious challenge to traditional pinball 
came from the video games short playing time. The average 


DAVID CHRISTENSON, 
CHICAGO, 1976 
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SIZING UP PINBALL 


Will the basic size and shape of pinball machines ever 
change? Since the end of World War II, the games have 
remained relatively constant, although attempts have been 
made to alter the design and play action of the machines. 

In 1971, D. Gottlieb & Company experimented with a 
pinball machine that could be played by two people at the 
same time. Challenger offered two separate playfields and 
action that was isolated at either end, depending upon a 
player’s proficiency and skill. 

This design was later updated and modified by Kom- 
puter Dynamics of Indianapolis, Indiana. Their version, 
Invasion Strategy, utilized solid-state components; how- 
ever, after the game was unveiled at the 1975 trade show 
in Chicago, both the game and the company faded from 
sight. 

In the early 1970s, Allied Leisure tried to impart their 
video game cabinetry to two upright pinball machines 
called Spooksville and Sea Hunt. Calling their models 


“shaker ball” because of the use of handles that controlled 
the movement of the playfield as well as the flippers, the 
games made no lasting impact above and beyond their at- 
tempt to change the physical configuration and structure 
of pinball. 

However, in the early months of 1977 Atari proved 
that pinball could be changed and still be successful. Ex- 
panding the dimensions of conventional pinball machines, 
The Atarians offered a wider playfield and cabinet, as well 
as solid-state technology. Although this increased width 
changed the center of gravity appreciably, many pinball 
players have been able to adapt their nudges and body- 
english to accommodate the differences in leverage. 

Whether or not the future of pinball encompasses these 
variations remains to be seen, although if the play action 
on the field is sound, players will test their skills against 
anything that offers the challenge conventional modern-day 
pinball has always supplied. 
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ORLANDO, FLA. 


game lasted only one minute. For the arcade operator whose 
livelihood depends on a fast turnover of players, this short 
play time meant money in the pocket. To compete for space 
in amusement arcades, therefore, pinball builders are cutting 
down from five balls to three. Some of the old-guard pinball 
companies, like Williams and Bally, have produced their own 
solid-state machines. Bally went even farther with an updated 
Fireball designed for an even bigger market than arcades and 
game rooms—the home itself. 

Home video games that could be hooked up to any- 
ones television set became popular when Magnavox brought 
out its Odyssey game. It imitated the action of Pong and other 
video arcade games so effectively that other manufacturers 
soon came out with their own home video amusement ma- 
chines. 

But pinball was not about to roll over and quietly suc- 
cumb to this new competition. At the 1976 sporting goods 
show in Chicago, the Brunswick Corporation brought out their 
version of a pinball machine called Super Star that was smaller 
than the standard models and designed for use in the home. 
The response was incredible. Within a week, fifty thousand 
machines had been sold. To insure continued success Bruns- 
wick wasn't about to take a chance and brought back Harry 
Williams to the pinball wars. 

Right now the competition among manufacturers of 
home games, both video and mechanical, resembles the strug- 
gle among pinball manufacturers in the 1930s. Companies like 
APF, Brunswick, Atari, Coleco Industries, National Semicon- 
ductor Corporation, Universal Research Lab, Meadows Games, 
Midway Manufacturing Company, and many others are fight- 
ing for business just as Bally, Gottlieb, Genco, Rock-Ola Manu- 
facturing Corporation, and Pace fought in the golden age of 
pinball. Only four pinball manufacturers survived that com- 
petition, and eventually the number of companies making 
home video games will dwindle down to the hardy few who 
give the public what it wants, when it wants it. 

What does seem pretty certain is that the public wants 
pinball—and that means that the old family-style industry is 
now Big Business. In 1976 Warner Communications bought 
Atari for over $24,000,000, and Columbia Pictures bought D. 
Gottlieb & Company for $47,000,000. Sam Stern resigned 
as President of Williams, only to reappear as the new owner 
of Chicago Coin (now re-named Stern Electronics); and Sam 
Gensburg, at the age of eighty-seven, no longer walks the floors 
of the plant. 

And these new businessmen are marketing pinball—and 
in new ways. A television quiz show, The Magnificent Marble 
Machine used a large pinball machine as the focal point of 
the production. An amusement park in Atlanta, “The World of 
Sid and Marty Kroftt,” has an eight-foot tall “pinball machine” 


as one of its main attractions. Art exhibits, such as Les Levine's 
“Game Room,” feature pinball machines. And it goes on. 

The movie Tommy probably did more than anything 
else to promote the current increased awareness of pinball. 
Bally was quick to capitalize on this instant fame. In the sum- 
mer of 1975 every arcade and pinball location in the country 
wanted a Wizard machine; and when they got them they usu- 
ally put them near the entrance. In the summer of 1976 the 
game of the hour was Capt. Fantastic, Bally's tribute to Elton 
John, which caused even more commotion than Wizard. Ce- 
lebrity tie-ins seem to be part of pinball’s future as evidenced 
by the silk-screened images of Evel Knievel and country singer 
Roy Clark in pinball arcades across the country. 

What else does the future hold for the old-fashioned 
game, the classic steel-ball, flipperized, illuminated back glass 
pinball machine? No one can say for sure. The forces of change 
and development are relentless, and some people worry that 
the classic pinball machine may evolve into something less 
beautiful and appealing than it is today. For that reason, col- 
lecting pinball machines has become a popular pastime in 
many parts of the country. There is an economic motive, too. 
Like fine wines, coins, postal stamps, and antiques, pinball 
machines increase in value as they get older. 

Until recently, anyone who wanted a pinball machine 
for home or collection had to rely on the willingness of a local 
distributor to sell one. Sometimes it was possible to find an 
old game in a junk shop or flea market, but it was all a matter 


of luck. 


Today the situation has changed completely. There are 
a number of people who collect, refurbish, and sell pinball 
machines to people like me. And you. These collectors and 
dealers perform a useful service for the pinball industry. Old 
machines have never been popular with either distributor or 
manufacturers. They tend to break down more frequently, 
attract fewer customers, and generally cut into profits by tak- 
ing up valuable floor space that could otherwise be used for 
newer models. The new generation of pinball entrepreneurs, 
however, has saved many of these doomed machines from the 
scrap pile, rebuilding and restoring them until they sparkle 
and play as beautifully as the newest games in the arcade. To 
meet the demand for games from pinball buffs around the 
world, dozens of outstanding machines with unique features 
or other distinguishing characteristics—some of them true clas- 
sics of pinball art—have been given new life. Pinball empo- 
riums that sell both new and used machines can be found in 
major cities. They often offer good bargains, and have com- 
petent repairmen who provide in-home service to their cus- 
tomers. 

One of these establishments is the Great American 
Mechanical Entertainment Sales (G.A.M.E.S. for short ) Com- 
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pany in Van Nuys, California. G.A.M.E.S. is owned by Joel 
Gilgoff, one of the new breed of pinball rebuilders described 
above. Gilgoff even has a private arcade in his home, where 
lights are constantly flashing, bells ringing, and people smiling. 

“We sell fun, Gilgoff told me, “and we service what 
we sell. If somebody has a party set for seven-thirty and their 
machine isnt working, well be out there to fix it. All our games 
are under warranty, but we make sure that they play the way 
they were meant to play before they leave the store.” 

~ Another pinball machine re-cycling shop is the Home 
Fun Company of Gurnee, Illinois. The owners, Barry Nye and 
Mitch Roper, have turned their grade-school hobby into a 
thriving business. They travel the entire country in search of 
old pinball machines to buy, repair, and sell, and every ma- 
chine that leaves their store is in peak condition. They both 
know the pinball business and have strong feelings about the 
games they offer. “My personal favorites,’ Roper told me, “are 
Gottlieb’s Big Indian and Bally's Champ, which has a lot of my 
tender loving care in it.” 

Barry Nye is a Gottlieb fan. “Gottlieb is the Cadillac,” 
he says. “It’s the way they re made. In the early 70s they built 
more good games than any of the other manufacturers. They 
brought out ten or fifteen games in a row that are still hot, like 
Sheriff, Outer Space, Snow Queen, Drop-A-Card, and even 
Now, which wasnt very successful but was great to play.” 

The Bayside Home Games and Supply Company of 
Queens is one of the better pinball dealers in New York City. 
Founded by Mike Bruck and Sidney Entel, Bayside Home 
Games gets many of its machines from importers, who bring 
them back from Europe. Their customers include doctors, cor- 
poration lawyers, and Wall Street financial consultants, who 
are looking for an easy way to relax. Pinball provides it. 

If you are thinking about buying a pinball game for 
your own home or apartment, however, be careful—especially 
if youre not dealing with an established firm such as those 
mentioned here. Examine the machine thoroughly before you 
buy it. Try it out. Then try it again. If there are problems, find 
out how they can be fixed, and ask whether the game is guar- 
anteed or not. Service is important, too. A good company will 
service what it sells. Your choice of games is of course a per- 
sonal decision, but I recommend picking a machine that will 
continue to be challenging and exciting every time it’s played. 

Some words of advice are in order pertaining to price, 
since people looking to buy a game for their homes are faced 
with a sellers market. New machines will generally cost you 
over $1,000; used machines (usually anywhere from two to 
five years old) cost from $500 to $800; rebuilt machines that 
are over five years of age can be purchased for under $500, 
depending upon condition and age. Prices also vary according 
to the number of players the game is designed for—as a rule, 


one-, or two-player models cost less than four-players. 

Some machines are more prized and highly sought after 
than others, but you can always try to haggle the price down 
on any machine. These general price ranges also dont apply 
to the real antiques (games that date back to the 1930s and 
1940s). Here it is strictly a question of how scarce the model 
is, what condition it’s in, and what the market will bear. 

Playing pinball games isn't as important as owning 
them to collectors like Sam Bergman, however. Bergman is a 
specialist who restores pre-World War II games and loves 
every one of them. He now has over thirty machines in his 
Southern California home. 

“Each one was a new experience, Bergman says, “be- 
cause I didn t know how they worked when I bought them. My 
favorite is called Flicker. When I bought it I had no idea 
whether it worked or whether it was complete. I just crossed 
my fingers and hoped. It took us probably a week to restore 
that machine and it’s still my favorite. 

“T think that arcade amusements, particularly pinball 
machines, are bits of Americana that are very significant, but 
which have not been given their due. Their place in history is 
not secure. I would like to open a pinball museum some day, 
if my collection ever becomes large enough to warrant such 
an undertaking. I definitely want to see this part of American 
history preserved.” 

To help insure that pinball will hold its place in history, 
I have proposed that pinball leagues be established, similar in 
style to bowling leagues. We already have pinball tournaments, 
but why stop there? A Pinball Olympiad is the next logical step 
toward determining just which of the millions of players is 
really the World Pinball Champion. The success of these ideas 
will depend heavily upon the willingness of pinball manufac- 
turers to back them. If the industry can be convinced that the 
public really wants a World Pinball Champion, then the neces- 
sary tournaments wont take long to organize. 


Certain questions worry most pinball fans. What will 
happen to the machines themselves? They are obviously going 
to change as solid-state technology tightens its grip on the 
industry. Other innovations are on the drawing boards too. 
Multi-level playfields may soon appear. Rear projection video 
screens may replace the colorful, but static, back glass. Holog- 
raphy, the three-dimensional projection method that has al- 
ready been seen in video games, may totally alter pinball art. 

But keep one thing in mind: The pinball industry is 
watching us—you and me—to see what we want. If pinball 
machines change, it will be because we voted to change them 
by dropping quarters into new and different games. The future 
of pinball is up to you. So vote early and vote often. I’m head- 
ing for my favorite arcade right now. I'll meet you there. 
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GLOSSARY 


ADD-A-BALL 


A game that allows the player to win multiple balls 
on any one turn. 


ANIMATED BACK GLASS 


Found primarily on games of the late 1940s and 
‘50s, this feature allowed for some planned movement in 
the back glass graphics, such as the flying motorcycle on 
Bally’s Evel Knievel. 


BACK GLASS 


This is the section of the pinball machine where 
the score can usually be found, as well as the name of the 
game; the vertical portion of the game. 


BALL RETURN LANES 


This feature can be found on various portions of 
the playfield and offers the player an opportunity for the 
ball to “return” to the plunger. 


BALL SAVER 


Also called a “post,” this feature is usually located 
between the flippers and appears when a particular target 
has been hit; its purpose is to “save” a ball for continued 
play rather than having it be lost through the out-hole. 


BLOCK BUMPERS 


The first type of bumper that appeared in the late 
30s, they offered only a minimal “push away” when a ball 
came in contact with them. 


BONUS HOLES 


Scoring areas on the playfield that allow for a build- 
ing up of points when the ball is shot into them. 


CAPTIVE BALLS 


Kick-out holes (as in Bally’s Fireball) that operate 
on a delay mechanism, holding balls until a target is hit; 
also any target where balls are held as the focal point to 
aim for, as in Bally’s Flicker. 


COIN SLOT 


The money-taking slide located in the front vertical 
panel of the cabinet. 


COLLECT BONUS 


Typically a kick-out hole that allows the player to 
“collect” any accumulated bonus points achieved during 
the play of a ball. 


CUT-OUT BACK GLASS 


Popular in the mid- and late 1960s, this back glass 
treatment allowed for movement in the back glass area, 
such as a monkey hitting a ball in Gottliebs’ Central Park. 


DOUBLE BONUS 


Usually a target or other feature on the playfield 
that allows the player to double his “out-hole bonus” 
points on the ball in play. 


DROP TARGETS 


Normally rectangular in shape, this playfield scor- 
ing feature drops down when hit by the ball and is the 
most popular pinball target since it supplies a build-up in 
action and bonus point possibilities. 


EXTRA BALL 


This feature predominates on multi-player games 
and offers the player only one ball extra per turn rather 
than multiples as is the case with add-a-ball games. 


““EXTRA BALL WHEN LIT” 


A target area on the playfield that is activated 
when the player has achieved an “extra ball.” 


FLIP FLAGS 

Found only on Bally’s Wizard and Flip Flop, this 
self-contained unit is activated after certain targets are hit, 
and helps to accumulate bonus points. 


FLIPPERS 


Shaped similarly to a baseball bat and controlled 
by buttons on either side of the cabinet, this feature allows 
for player control over the course of the action. Flippers 
supply direct player action and control from a skill stand- 
point in playing pinball. The design of games with flippers 
is predicated on the “stroke” and angle of this feature. 


FLIPPER BUTTONS 


These controls are found on the sides of the cabinet 
and when pressed by the player activate the flippers. 


FREE GAME 


A pinball machine that awards an “extra play” when 
the player attains a certain score, or hits a particular target, 
also the reward itself. 


GUNCHING 


A term popular in the 1950s, this refers to any 
body-english applied by the player. 


HEAD 


The portion of the machine that contains the back 
glass, scoring reel, and match features. 


HORSESHOE FEATURE 


This playfield feature allows the ball to enter on 
one side while traveling in an arc before exiting from an- 
other side as is the case with the top right of Williams’ 
Space Mission. 


KICKERS 


Extra-action playfield devices made with stretched 
rubber. A ball striking one rebounds quickly in the oppo- 
site direction. 


KICKING RUBBERS 


That portion of the kicker that supplies the action. 


KICK-OUT HOLE 
A hole on the playfield that propels a ball that has 


landed in it back out onto the playfield. 


LANES 

Those portions of the playfield that direct the ball 
in a predetermined course, usually around the side of the 
playfield and toward the flippers. 


MATCH FEATURE 


A reasonably new innovation that allows the player 
to win a free game if the last, last two, or last three digits 
of his score “match” with an animated number that ap- 
pears on the back glass at the end of a game. 


MOVING TARGET 


This playfield scoring feature appears much like a 
pendulum on the playfield. Also known as a “swinging 
target,” such as in Williams’ Fun-Fest. 


MUSHROOM BUMPERS 


So called because of their shape, they supply no 
rebounding action to the ball but act instead as obstacles 
on the playfield. 


NUDGING 


The most common term used to refer to the body- 
english players employ when playing a machine. 


OUT-HOLE 

The area at the bottom of the playfield just below 
the flippers, through which a ball returns to the inside of 
the game once the play is over, or one’s turn is over. 


OUT-HOLE BONUS 


At the end of play on each ball this feature allows 
for the tolling of any accumulated points attained during 
player's turn, and acts as a deterrent to tilting the game as 
well as allowing a continuation of “action” once the ball 
has left the playfield. 


PLASTIC 


That portion of the playfield which allows for art- 
work display and covers particular playfield features. 


PLAYFIELD 


The pinball machine’s playing area. 


PLAYFIELD GLASS 


The protective covering over the playfield. 


PLUNGER 


The operated device that propels a ball onto the 
playfield when pulled back and released. Usually located 
on the right side of the machine’s front panel. 


POP BUMPER 


Shaped like a thumper-bumper, this feature gives 
the ball a slight push away when the ball comes in con- 
tact with it. 


POSTS 


Scattered throughout the playfield, these pegs act 
as obstacles to free ball movement; also hold the kicking 
rubbers. They are made of plastic, but they can also be 
metal with rubber rings attached. 


REPLAY BUTTON 


Found on the front panel of the cabinet, and usually 
red in color, it activates the game when pressed. 


REPLAY FEATURE 


A particular target on the game that allows for an 
extra game when hit. 


RETURN LANES 


The same as “ball return lanes.” 


ROLLOVERS 


Small pieces of triangular-shaped wire, found in 
the lanes, which activate the scoring of points or other 
bonuses on the playfield. 


ROLLOVER BUTTONS 


Round plastic “buttons” on the playfield that reg- 
ister points when the ball comes in contact with them. 


ROTO-TARGETS 


Spinning targets usually featuring a series of num- 
bers or letters on a disc that is half-way recessed vertically 
into the playfield as on Gottlieb’s Buckaroo. 


ROUNDABOUT 


Similar to the horseshoe feature although the angle 
of its arc may be wider. 


SAME PLAYER SHOOTS AGAIN 

An “extra-ball” indicator that lights up on the back 
glass or playfield when a certain target has been hit, or a 
certain number of points has been reached. 


SCORING REELS 


The numbered drums that appear on the back glass 
indicating the player's total number of points, also known 
as “scoring drums.” 


SHOOTER 


Another term for the “plunger.” 


SLINGSHOT KICKERS 


Devices that provide a more powerful rebounding 
action than the usual “kickers.” 


SPECIAL WHEN LIT 


A portion of the playfield that lights when a certain 
score has been attained, or when particular targets have 
been hit. 


SPINNERS 


A plastic disc on the playfield, with a “post” on 
either end, that turns when the ball hits the post at a 
certain angle as in Williams’ Triple Action. 


SPINNING DISC 


A rubber disc that propels the ball in an uncon- 
trollable direction. Found on such games as Bally’s Fire- 
ball and Twin Win, as well as Chicago Coin’s Casino. 


SPINNING TARGETS 


Usually rectangular in shape, these devices spin 
when the ball goes through them, also known as “spinners” 
in more recent games. 


STATIONARY TARGETS 


Usually round in shape, this playfield feature scores 
points or increases bonus points and differs from drop tar- 
gets since they either activate a light to ‘on’ or ‘off showing 
the player what he has hit, rather than dropping down 
under the playfield. 


SWINGING TARGET 


The same as a “moving target” in its action. 


TARGETS 


Those parts of the playfield that, when hit, give 
points, or build up action for the player. 


THUMPER-BUMPER 


This feature supplies a large measure of rebound- 
ing action—and sound—when the ball makes contact with it. 


TILT MECHANISM 

Located, today, under the playfield and in the 
cabinet, it is this feature that stops players from hitting 
the machine too roughly. Modern games feature five such 
devices that prevent lifting, shoving, moving, or kicking 
the machine. 


VARI-TARGET 


A piece of metal that blocks a scoring area on the 
playfield. This feature can be “moved back” when the ball 
comes in contact with it at a precise angle, as is the case 
on Gottliebs’ Outer Space. 
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APPENDIX 


The following lists, by company, show the date and 
manufacturer of every pinball game produced in the United States. 
They are as complete as the sources allowed. 
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PRE-WAR GAMES 


1931 


KAROM GOLF 
KEW PIN GOLF TABLE 


KEW-PIN-BALL 

ROLL A BALL HIT THE 
GOAL 

THE WHOOPEE GAME 


BINGO 
DUTCH POOL 
STOP AND SOCK 


YOYO | 
ROLLET 
VARIETY 
BUSTER BALL 


1932 


SPOT BALL 
MARBLEO 
BUNNYBOARD 


SKE-DAD-DEL 
HI-BALL 


JOSTLE 
LUCKY ROLL 
RUNABOUT 
SPOT A BALL 
HI-LO 

KONG KONG 


LUCKY STRIKE 


HOOEY-BALL 
SPEED BALL 


GOLDEN COMET BALL 


BILLIOMAT 
BINGO PLANET BALL 


WHIFFLE 
ROLL’ETTO 
SHOOTING STAR 


MONTE CARLO 
JOY GAME 
RAINBO 
TANGO 
LOOP-A-BALL 


ROLL SKILL 
PLAY THE JOKER 


Karom Golf Table 
Corporation 

Karom Golf Table 
Corporation 

C.D. Fairchild 

Hercules Novelty Company 


In & Outdoor Games 
Company 

Bingo Novelty Manufacturing 
Company 

A. B. T. Manufacturing 
Company 

Northwest Coin Machine 
Company 

Klebba Novelty Company 

The Barok Company 

Atlas Indicator Works 

Genco Inc. 


In & Outdoor Games 
Company 

A. Zapp Manufacturing 
Company 

The Marble Games 
Company 

Midwest Sales Corporation 

Peo Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Royal Novelty Company, Inc. 

Royal Novelty Company, Inc. 

Boyle Amusement Company 

Hercules Novelty Company 

Automatic Games Company 

American Mill & 
Manufacturing Company 

Pace Manufacturing 
Company 

The Barok Company 

The World Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 

The Field Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Coinomatic Corporation 

Bingo Novelty Manufacturing 
Company 

Automatic Industries, Inc. 

Midway Pattern Company 

Specialty Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco Inc. 

Hercules Novelty Company 

Keeney & Sons 

Atlas Indicator Works 

Western Electric Piano 
Company 

Lincoln Novelty Company 

Sterling Manufacturing 
Company 


Q-BALL 
LUCKY STAR 


DIAMOND BALL 
CADET 


PONTIAC 


HE-NO 


THE WIGGLE 
THE TWINS 
HOOP-ER-DOO 
DEUCES WILD 
SKI-DOO “23” 
wow! 

HOT CHA! 

OH YEAH! 
OLYMPIC 
WHIZZARD 
OLD ORCHARD 
SKILL BALL 
GOLD COAST 
ACE 

BETCHA BALL 
FAN-TAN 
DAISY 

ZOWIE 

BELL BALL 
BAT-EM 
ROUND-UP 
ACE HIGH 
PLAY BALL 


LUCKY STROKE 
THE BIG SHOT 


THE BIG SHOT 
STEVO-BALL 
KEEN BALL 


HOME RUN 
WHIR-POOL 
HAPPY GANG 
HAPPY MIDGET 


WORLD SERIES 
BASEBALL 


Dixie Music Company 
Lucky Star Manufacturing 
Company 


Keeney & Sons 


Bingo Novelty Manufacturing 
Company 

Markepp Manufacturing 
Company 

distributed by Moseley 
Vending Machine 
Exchange, Inc. 

E. E. Junior Manufacturing 
Company 

E. E. Junior Manufacturing 
Company 

Pierce Tool & Manufacturing 
Company 

Warren Manufacturing 
Company 

The Amusement Corporation 
of America 

Mills Novelty Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Allswell Manufacturing 
Company 

Empire Woodworking 
Company 

Royal Novelty Company 

Genco Inc. 

Twin City Novelty Company 

J. P. Seeburg Corporation 

Ace Manufacturing Company 

Zenith Manufacturing 
Company 

Northwest Coin Machine 
Company 

Peo Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Zowie Distributing Company, 
Inc. 

Reisinger Machine Works, 
Inc. 

In & Outdoor Games 
Company 

Simplex Phonograph 
Corporation 

Pierce Tool & Manufacturing 
Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

B. G. Melton & Company 

The Field Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Hercules Novelty Company 

A. J. Stephens & Company 

Keeney & Sons 

Pierce Tool & Manufacturing 
Company 

distributed by Whirlpool 
Sales Agency, Inc. 

Olympic Games 
Manufacturing Company 

Olympic Games 
Manufacturing Company 

Artists and Creators Guild, 
Inc. 


KRAZY KOMICS GAME 


DERBY DAY 
PAR GOLF 
JACK POT 


KING BALL 
“OK” 
THE ARROW 


RUMBA 

THE MIDGET 
ROLLS ROYCE 
VICTORY BALL 
PLA-GIRL 
DELUXE TWINS 
SCRAM! 

SCRAM! 

BINGO WHIRL 
WAMPUM BANK 
JACK-POT (pay-out) 


SEE-SAW 
DARBY 


WHIRLIGIG 
WANG POO 
ODOM SPECIAL 
MILLS OFFICIAL 
RENO (pay-out) 
SIX STARS 
KRISS-KROSS 
STAR PLAY 
JAZZY 

SQUIRLY 
BILLIARDS 
FIGURE 8 
SHUFFLE BALL 
WILD CAT DOUBLE 
THE CIRCUS 
THE SCOOP 
WHO’S GOOFY 
JIGGERS 
JUGGLE BALL 
GOOFUS 


DYSCUS 


Artists and Creators Guild, 
Inc. 

Artists and Creators Guild, 
Inc. 

Artists and Creators Guild, 
Inc. 

Artists and Creators Guild, 
Inc. 

King Games Factories 

Genco Inc. 

W.N. Manufacturing 
Company 

Coin Game Manufacturing 
Company 

E. E. Junior Manufacturing 
Company 

A. M. Walzer Company 

O. D. Jennings and Company 

National Automatic Machines 
Company 

DeLuxe Amusement 
Company 

A. B. T. Manufacturing 
Company 

J. P. Seeburg Corporation 

A. M. Amusement Games 

Sunnisam Games 

The Field Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Success Games Company 

Reliance Cabinet Company, 
Ine. 

Richwine & Company 

Richwine & Company 

American Sales Corporation 

Mills Novelty Company 

Fred W. Kramer Amusement 
Company 

Bingo Novelty Manufacturing 
Company 

A & M Vending Machine 
Company 

A & M Vending Machine 
Company 

A & M Vending Machine 
Company 

Atlas Manufacturing 
Company 

Gerber’s Games Inc. 

Butler Specialty Company 

Western Manufacturing 
Company 

The Houston Showcase & 
Manufacturing Company 

Brunswick Manufacturing 
Company 

Bingo Novelty Manufacturing 
Company 

The Ace Novelty Company 

Genco Inc. 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

International Amusement 
Company 

Dyscus Manufacturing 
Company 


MAJESTIC (pay-out) 


EIGHT AND SIX 


~KU-KU 


GRAND CANYON 
THE PILOT 


JIGGILO 
HANDICAP 


1933 


MAT-CHA-SKOR 


TIP-TOP 
SHAMROCK 


MYSTIC BALL 
WINGS 
BANK-A-BALL 
BANK-A-SHOT 
THE WALDORF 
THE AMBASSADOR 
THE OVAL TEN 
THE REGENT 
SWEETHEART DOUBLE 
NEW DEAL (pay-out) 
BLOW-ME-DOWN 
THE QUESTION MARK 
ELECTRO BLACK 
DIAMOND 
NEW CENTURY 
COMMANDER 
SUPER SPECIAL 
ADMIRAL 
BLACK BEAUTY 
WHIRLS FAIR 
DOUBLE-SHUFFLE 
TWINS 
TEEZER 
UNIVERSAL 
BLACKSTONE 
BIG LEAGUER 


JIGSAW 


The Field Manufacturing 
Corporation 


Silver Star Manufacturing 
Company 

Universal Novelty 
Manufacturing Company 


The Groetchen Tool and 
Die Company 

National Pin Games 
Manufacturing Company 

The Ace Novelty Company 

Universal Novelty 
Manufacturing Company 


Peo Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Genco Inc. 

Universal Novelty 
Manufacturing Company 

Home Novelty & Sales 
Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

General Novelty 
Manufacturing Company 

General Novelty 
Manufacturing Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

The Houston Showcase & 
Manufacturing Company — 

The Field Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Coast Coin Machine 
Company 

Silver Star Manufacturing 
Company 

Electro Black Diamond 
Double Pin Table Company 

Genco Inc. 

Genco Inc. 

Genco Inc. 

Genco Inc. 

Genco Inc. 

K. and F. Specialty Company 

Southwestern Novelty 
Company 

Star Machine Manufacturers, 
Inc. 

Universal Novelty 
Manufacturing Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

American Scale 
Manufacturing Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 
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WORLD SERIES 


RED ARROW 
GRAND SLAM 


LELAND 
PROGRESS 


42ND ST. 
THE RITZ 
AUTOCOUNT 


1934 


SPORTSMAN (pay-out) 

PONTIAC 

SKY RIDE 

MILLS PAY TABLE (pay- 
out) 

KNICKERBOCKER 


al 

CONTACT 

AMERICAN BEAUTY 

LIGHTNING 

OFFICIAL BASEBALL 

PROFESSIONAL 
BASEBALL 

THREE POINT 

STEP-UP 

AUTOBANK 

SUPER ‘8’ 

GOLDEN GATE 

ELECTRO 

MAJOR LEAGUE 

AUTOWHIRL 

BIG BERTHA 

PIGSKIN 


WILD CARGO 
HELL’S BELLS 


CANNON FIRE 


DROP KICK 
JACK RABBIT 


SUBWAY 
LITE-A-LINE 


MAJIK KEYS KICKER 
BLUE STREAK 


WINNER 


GOAL KICK 
MILLS Q. T. PAY TABLE 


(pay-out) 
ARMY AND NAVY 


REBOUND 
SAFETY ZONE 


SHOOTING STAR 


CANNON FIRE 
ESQUIRE 


Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Supreme Vending Company 

National Automatic Machines 
Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

The Gee Bee Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco Inc. 

Genco Inc. 

A. B. T. Manufacturing 
Company 


O. D. Jennings and Company 
Genco Inc. 

Genco Inc. 

Mills Novelty Company 


Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Pacific Amusement 
Manufacturing Company 

G. B. Daval Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Genco Inc. 

Mills Novelty Company 


Chicago Vending Company 

Genco Inc. 

A. B. T. Manufacturing 
Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Pacific Amusement 
Manufacturing Company 

A. B. T. Manufacturing 
Company 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Peo Manufacturing 
Corporation 

J. H. Keeney & Sons 

Western Equipment & 
Supply Company 

Shyvers Coin Automatic 
Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Skill Games Sales 
Corporation 

Genco Inc. 

Pacific Amusement 
Manufacturing Company 

Allied Amusements Company 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

A. B. T. Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco Inc. 

Mills Novelty Company 


Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Scientific Machine 
Corporation 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Mills Novelty Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 


1935 


CHIEFTAIN 
GALLOPING GHOST 


CHICAGO EXPRESS 


REX (pay-out) 


PUT’N TAKE (pay-out) 

FOOTBALL 

CRISS CROSS 

KLEVER LITE 

SCORE ‘N’ LITE 

SCORE §‘N’ LITE (ticket 
vendor) 

SCORE ‘N’ LITE (pay-out) 

A. B. T. ALL STARS 

AUTODART 

QUICK SILVER 

BUILDER UPPER 

BARREL ROLL 

MILLS EQUITY (pay-out) 

IMPACT 

BEACON 


KINGS OF THE TURF 
ROTO LITE 


NEONTACT 

TIME 

BABY LITE-A-LINE 
WHIRL POOL 

STAR LITE 

CASTLE LITE 

GOLD RUSH (pay-out) 
CAVALCADE (pay-out) 


KINGS 
FLASH (pay-out) 


ZIP 
BULLET (pay-out) 


HOMESTRETCH 
CHECKERS 

21 

SINK OR SWIM 
COMBINATION 
DEALER 


THE HUNTER (pay-out) 
BALL FAN 


BOX SCORE (pay-out) 
TOTEM (ticket vendor) 
HIT OR MISS 


MAKE OR BREAK 


Pacific Amusement 
Manufacturing Company 

Pacific Amusement 
Manufacturing Company 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Western Equipment ¢ 
Supply Company 

O. D. Jennings and Company 

Genco Inc. 

Genco Inc. 

Genco Inc. 

Genco Inc. 


Genco Inc. 

A. B. T. Manufacturing 
Company 

A. B. T. Manufacturing 
Company 

Western Equipment ¢ 
Supply Company 

G-M Laboratories Inc. 

Allied Amusement Company 

Mills Novelty Company 

Mills Novelty Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

H.C. Evans and Company 

Pacific Amusement 
Manufacturing Company 

Pacific Amusement 
Manufacturing Company 

Pacific Amusement 
Manufacturing Company 

Pacific Amusement 
Manufacturing Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Genco Inc. 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Ad-Lee Company 

Pierce Tool and 
Manufacturing Company 

A. B. T. Manufacturing 
Company 

International Mutoscope Reel 
Company, Inc. 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Supreme Vending Company, 
Inc. 

Automatic Amusements 
Company 

Automatic Amusements 
Company 

O. D. Jennings and Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Pierce Tool and 
Manufacturing Company 

Pacific Amusement 
Manufacturing Company 

Pacific Amusement 
Manufacturing Company 


CHAIN-A-LIGHT 


TRAVEL 
ANGLE LIGHT (pay-out) 


JUNGLEHUNT 

RODEO (ticket vendor) 

THEY’RE OFF 

PEARL HARBOR (1-ball 
pay-out) 

CROSS-COUNTRY 

GOLD GULCH 


BIG GAME 


SPIT FIRE 
T-N-T 


“7-11” 

PYRAMID 

PYRAMID (pay-out) 
FLYING TURF (1-ball 


pay-out) 
KENTUCKY DERBY 
WINNERS (1-ball 


pay-out) 
SHOWDOWN 


FLYING COLORS 
BALANCE 
MAN ‘N THE MOON 


5 & 10 
TRANSMITTER 
MAMMOTH (1-ball 
pay-out) 
CHEER LEADER 
BELLS 
BIG TEN BASKETBALL 
SCREAMO 
DELUXE (1-ball 
pay-out) 
SQUADRON 
GOLD AWARD 
HOLIDAY HITS 


LUCKY STARS 
KINGS OF THE TURF 
(pay-out) 


TEN GRAND (pay-out) 

PARLAY (1-ball pay-out) 

TROJAN 

BOMBER 

FLASH LITE 

DELUXE 

STAMPEDE 

SHIP AHOY 

FORTUNE 

DAILY DOUBLE (1-ball 
pay-out) 

TANGO 


ROTOR TABLE GAMES 
GOLD MEDAL 


Pacific Amusement 
Manufacturing Company 

Peo Corporation 

Gerber & Glass Distributing 
Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Mills Novelty Company 


O. D. Jennings and Company 

Automatic Engineering 
Company, Inc. 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Genco Inc. 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

J. H. Keeney & Company 

J. H. Keeney & Company 

J. H. Keeney & Company 

O. D. Jennings and Company 


O. D. Jennings and Company 


Automatic Amusements 
Company 

Genco Inc. 

Mills Novelty Company 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

J. H. Keeney & Company 


Genco Inc. 

California Exhibit Company 

H. C. Evans and Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

International Mutoscope Reel 
Company, Inc. 

Genco Inc. 

H. C. Evans and Company 


Mills Novelty Company 

Pacific Amusement 
Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

H. C. Evans and Company 

Rotor Table Games, Inc. 

Genco Inc. 


1936 


ROLY POLY 
REPEATER (pay-out) 
BIG FIVE (pay-out) 
LOOP (pay-out) 

TOP HAT 


HANDICAP (pay-out) 
SPEEDWAY (pay-out) 
CASINO 

ANTE (pay-out) 
TRANS-ATLANTIC 


TRICKS 
WILD FIRE (pay-out) 


STOCK MARKET (1-ball 
pay-out) 

DAILY LIMIT (1-ball 
pay-out) 

BEANO 

BIG RICHARD (pay-out) 

DOUBLE UP (1-ball pay-out) 


OVER AND UNDER 
ZENITH 


MERCHANDISER 

(pay-out) 
MOTORDROME 
SPORTSMAN 
WALL STREET 
KENTUCKY DERBY 

(1-ball pay-out) 
TORPEDO (1-ball) 
DITTO 


MAD CAP 
BIG BEN 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


TYCOON (pay-out) 
HOLLYWOOD (1-ball 
pay-out) 
PINCH HITTER 
(pay-out) 
RED SAILS (pay-out) 
PALOOKA (1-ball pay-out) 
SNOOKER (1-ball pay-out) 


CHAMPS 

SILVERCUP (pay-out) 

ROUND ’N ROUND 
(pay-out) 

DOUBLE SCORE 

TOTALITE 


NEIGHBORS 

CAPTAIN KIDD 
(pay-out) 

DOUBLE HEADER 
(pay-out) 

FIFTY GRAND 

UNETTE (pay-out) 


TURF CHAMPS (pay-out) 


FLICKER (pay-out) 
RED MAN (pay-out) 
BASEBALL (pay-out) 
ALAMO (1-ball pay-out) 


Genco Inc. 

J. H. Keeney & Company 

J. H. Keeney & Company 

Mills Novelty Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Genco Inc. 

Western Equipment & 
Supply Company 

Western Equipment & 
Supply Company 

O. D. Jennings and Company 


Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company . 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

O. D. Jennings and Company 

O. D. Jennings and Company 

O. D. Jennings and Company 

O. D. Jennings and Company 


O. D. Jennings and Company 165 


Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Mills Novelty Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Pacific Amusement Company 


Pacific Amusement Company 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Western Equipment & 
Supply Company 

Genco Inc. 

Genco Inc. 

Shyvers Manufacturing 
Company 

J. H. Keeney & Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Mills Novelty Company 

A. B. T. Manufacturing 
Company 

Mills Novelty Company 


Genco Inc. 

Nelson Manufacturing 
Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

O. D. Jennings and Company 

O. D. Jennings and Company 

O. D. Jennings and Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 
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GUSHER 

CHASE (pay-out) 
BAMBINO (pay-out) 

TOP ROW (1-ball pay-out) 
THE MCCOY (pay-out) 
TOP IT 


CREDIT (pay-out) 


LEATHERNECKS (1-ball 
pay-out) 

BALLOT (1-ball pay-out) 

SHORT SOX 


GRUB STAKE (1-ball 


pay-out) 
HOME RUN 


QUEEN MARY (1-ball 


pay-out) 
BIG BANK-NITE 


(pay-out) 
BELLS (1-ball pay-out) 
SARATOGA (1-ball pay-out) 
MONTE CARLO (1-ball 
pay-out) 
RAILROAD (1-ball pay-out) 
DRAW BALL (pay-out) 


STOP AND GO (1-ball 
pay-out) 

GIANT MOVIE BANK 
(pay-out) 


TRAP LITE (pay-out) 
POLO 

ONE BETTER (pay-out) 
EXCEL 

TRAP SHOT 


BEE JAY (1-ball pay-out) 
HOLD ’EM 


SEQUENCE 


1937 


TOTALIZER 


SWING TIME 
MAGIC PINS (1-ball 
pay-out) 


‘COMBINATION (1-ball 


pay-out) 


~ HAPPY DAYS 


GLOBE TROTTER 
NEW DEAL (pay-out) 


ROLL OVER 
LINE UP (pay-out) 


POST TIME (pay-out) 
DEAUVILLE (pay-out) 


3 STAR 

ROYAL RACES (pay-out) 
RICOCHET 

AIR RACES (pay-out) 


WIZARD 


Exhibit Supply Company 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Mills Novelty Company 

A. B. T. Manufacturing 
Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Pacific Amusement Company 


Pacific Amusement Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

A. B. T. Manufacturing 
Company 

distributed by D. Robbins 
and Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Mills Novelty Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

J. H. Keeney & Company 


Exhibit Supply Company 


Exhibit Supply Company 

Pacent Novelty 
Manufacturing Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Dawal Manufacturing 
Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 


Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco Inc. 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Buckley Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco Inc. 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

L. B. Elliott Products 
Company, Inc. 

Genco Inc. 

Shyvers Manufacturing 
Company 

Mills Novelty Company 

L. B. Elliott Products 
Company, Inc. 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Genco Inc. 


HEAVYWEIGHT 
DAVAL BASEBALL 


BUTTONS 


SNOOKY 
BATTER UP 
RUNNING WILD 
HAN-BALL 


BALL FAN 


SPORTSMAN DELUXE 
(1-ball pay-out) 
BOO-HOO 


LATONIA 


MAZUMA (pay-out) 
DAYTONA 


TRACK MEET 
MYSTIC 
GOLD STAR KICKERS 


GOLD STAR KICKERS 
(pay-out) 
TOURNAMENT 
BAZAAR (1-ball pay-out) 
AROUND THE WORLD 


CLOCKER (1-ball pay-out) 
SILVER FLASH 
STONER’S RACES 


OPS 

TOPS (pay-out) 
BRONCHO (1-ball pay-out) 
MISS AMERICA 


STADIUM (pay-out) 


1938 


SUPER-CHARGER 

ACROSS THE BOARD 
(pay-out) 

EASY STEPS 


EL TORO 

BIG RACE (pay-out) 
HIT 

3-UP (pay-out) 


HONEY 

REVIEW 

BUTTONS 

BUTTONS (ticket vendor) 
PEDAL PUSHERS 
BOUNTY 

ZIP 

FLIGHT 

SPINNER 


1939 


DERBY KING (1-ball 
console) 

CHIEF 

TAPS 

1939 CONTACT 

ZIP 

FLASH 

MR. CHIPS 


Pacific Amusement Company 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Genco Inc. 

Genco Inc. 

Hannahs Manufacturing 
Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

O. D. Jennings and Company 


Daval Manufacturing 
Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Pacific Amusement Company 

Shyvers Manufacturing 
Company 

Shyvers Manufacturing 
Company 

Mills Novelty Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Mills Novelty Company 

Genco Inc. 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation 


O. D. Jennings and Company 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Mills Novelty Company 

Genco Inc. 

Rock-Ola Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

O. D. Jennings and Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Genco Inc. 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Daval Manufacturing 
Company 


Western Products Inc. 


Exhibit Supply Company 
The Harry Hoppe Corp. 
Exhibit Supply Company 
Exhibit Supply Company 
Exhibit Supply Company 
Genco, Inc. 


AVALON 

BANG 

GOLDEN GATE 
ONE-TWO-THREE 
BUBBLES 

1940 REBOUND 
CONQUEST 
CONGO 


1940 


FLAGSHIP 


Exhibit Supply Company 
Genco, Inc. 

Exhibit Supply Company 
Mills Novelty Company 
Genco, Inc. 

Exhibit Supply Company 
Exhibit Supply Company 
Exhibit Supply Company 


Exhibit Supply Company 


SPINNING REELS (I-ball 


pay-out) 
PLAYMATE 
POWER HOUSE 
CADILLAC 


1941 


BIG TIME 


1-2-3 (1-ball pay-out) 


OWL 
VICTORY 


WORLD WAR II CONVERSIONS 


NEW NAME 


1942 


MIDWAY 
SUN VALLEY 
OWL (5-ball) 


1943 


ARIZONA 
GRAND CANYON 
SMACK THE JAPS 
VICTORIOUS 1943 
BRAZIL 

PASTIME 

SANTE FE 
SPORTSMAN 
INVASION 


1944 


FAIRMONT (1-ball) 
PIN UP GIRL 
ROCKINGHAM (1-ball) 
STREAMLINER 
VICTORIOUS 1944 
DUST WHIRLS (1-ball) 
MARINES 
OKLAHOMA 
BASEBALL 

IDAHO 


1945 


FLAT-TOP 
SPOT-CHA 

TWO BELLS 
WAGON WHEELS 
TRADE WINDS 
YANKEE DOODLE 
BIG TOP 

LAURA 

SOUTH SEAS 


1946 


KISMET 

RIVIERA 
CATALINA 

FRISCO 

SOFTBALL QUEENS 


*Unknown 


CONVERSION 
COMPANY 


United 
United 
Mills 


United 

United 

Victory Games 
Westerhaus 
United 

Louisville Novelty 
United 

Ball Products 
Westerhaus 


Ball Products 

Ball Products 

Ball Products 
United 
Westerhaus 

Ray McGinnis Co. 
Westerhaus 
United 

Marvel 

United 


Williams 

Rex Manufacturing 

C & S Novelty 
United 

United 

Marvel 

Pioneer Coin Machine 
Williams 

United 


P&s 

United 

Marvel 

Marvel 

Munves Manufacturing 


OLD NAME 


ZOMBIE 
SUN BEAM 
OWL (1-ball) 


SUN BEAM 
DOUBLE PLAY 
TEN SPOT 
TURF CHAMP 
DO-RE-ME 
TURF CHAMP 
WEST WIND 

% 


% 


% 


SILVER SKATES 
% 


STARS 

TURF CHAMP 

CLUB TROPHY 
bg 


LEADER 
% 


ZOMBIE 


ATTENTION 

ATTENTION 

OWL 

DUPLEX 

SKY BLAZER 

SPORT PARADE 
% 


od 


KNOCKOUT 


* 


BIG PARADE 
SPORT PARADE 


a 


Mills Novelty Company 


Baker Novelty Company 
Genco, Inc. 
Genco, Inc. 


Baker Novelty Company 
Mills Novelty Company 
Mills Novelty Company 
Genco, Inc. 


MANUFACTURER 


Exhibit 
Exhibit 
Mills 


Exhibit 
Exhibit 
Genco 
Stoner 
Exhibit 
Stoner 
Exhibit 
% 


* 


Bally 
Exhibit 
Stoner 
Bally 


* 


Exhibit 


Exhibit 


Bally 

Bally 

Mills 

Exhibit 

Exhibit 

Chicago Coin 
% 


od 


Exhibit 


% 
Exhibit 
Chicago Coin 
Bo 


* 


167 


168 


POST-WAR GAMES 


1947 


VANITIES 
HAWAII 


SINGAPORE 


TREASURE CHEST 
STOP AND GO 


1948 


TRIPLE ACTION 
TROPICANA 


MANHATTAN 


BUILD UP 
MIMI 
CARIBBEAN 


WISCONSIN 


BANJO 
TRADE WINDS 
MONTEREY 


RONDEEVOO 


STARDUST 
JAMBOREE 
SAMBA 
MARDI GRAS 
MAJOR LEAGUE 
BASEBALL 
MERRY WIDOW 
SHORT STOP 
SCREW BALL 
CIRCUS 
PARADISE 


SUMMERTIME 


CONTACT 
MOROCCO 

ONE TWO THREE 
PUDDIN’ HEAD 
MAGIC 

BLUE SKIES 


MOON GLOW 
SERENADE 
BABY FACE 


BONE HEAD 
FLOATING POWER 


1949 


SHOW BOAT 
RAMONA 


SWANEE 

BIG TOP 
BLACK GOLD 
GONDOLA 
CAROLINA 


Exhibit Supply Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Genco, Inc. 


Genco, Inc. 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Genco, Inc. 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 


Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Genco, Inc. 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco, Inc. 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Genco, Inc. 

Exhibit Supply Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Genco, Inc. 

Genco, Inc. 

Exhibit Supply Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco, Inc. 

Genco, Inc. 


United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Genco, Inc. 

Genco, Inc. 

Exhibit Supply Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 


AQUACADE 
OKLAHOMA 
PINCH HITTER 


THREE FEATHERS 
TAMPICO 


CAMEL CARAVAN 
UTAH 


RIP SNORTER 
PLAYTIME 
TUMBLE WEEK 
SHANTY TOWN 


1950 


CAMPUS 
SOUTH PACIFIC 
ARIZONA 


BE BOP 
MERCURY 
ROCKET 
CANASTA 
JEANIE 

JUDY 
PLAYLAND 
HARVEST TIME 
OASIS 

RED SHOES 


FLYING SAUCERS 


1951 


TRI SCORE 
SPORTSMAN 
ABC 

HIT & RUNS 
STOP & GO 
HOLIDAY 
COUNTY FAIR 
ZINGO 


BOLLERO 


1952 


STEEPLE CHASE 
TOUCHDOWN 
DOUBLE ACTION 
SPRINGTIME 
LITE-A-LINE 
CIRCUS 


ACROSS THE BOARD 


1953 


RODEO 
CABANA 


TROPICS 


United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco, Inc. 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco, Inc. 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco, Inc. 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 


Exhibit Supply Company 

Genco, Inc. 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Genco, Inc. 

Genco, Inc. 

Genco, Inc. 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Exhibit Supply Company 

Genco, Inc. 

Exhibit Supply Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco, Inc. 


Genco, Inc. 

Genco, Inc. 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco, Inc. 

Genco, Inc. 

J. H. Keeney & Co. 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 


United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

Genco, Inc. 

Genco, Inc. 

J. H. Keeney & Co. 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 


United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 

United Manufacturing 
Company 


BALLY MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


19 32 MULTIPLE PICK-EM EUREKA FUN CRUISE 

(1-ball pay-out) GOLD CUP JOCKEY CLUB GAY CRUISE 
BALLYHOO SKY HIGH (pay-out) GRAND NATIONAL (1-ball pay-out) TRIO Aaah 
BALLYROUND CHALLENGER (pay-out) TROPHY (1-ball pay-out) ae oe : (4) 
SCREWY (1-ball pay-out) VOGUE BALLERINA SIX ST (6) 
3-RING CIRCUS NATURAL (1-ball pay-out) SCOOP RANCHO BLUE RIBBON (4) 
COOFY AIR LANE (pay-out) WHITE SAILS LEXINGTON 

ROUNDUP(1-ball pay-out) C.O.D. (pay-out) (1-ball pay-out) 1966 
1 9 3 3 PREAKNESS ROLLER DERBY 
(1-ball pay-out) GRANDSTAND | 949 BAZAAR 
AIRWAY BLUE BIRD CAMPUS QUEEN (4) | 
JACK AND JILL (I-ball pay-out) 1940 HOT ROD DELUXE FUN CRUISE 
THE PRESIDENT SNAPPY (1-ball pay-out) Seas GOLD RUSH 
THE MONARCH BELMONT DANDY (1-ball pay-out) LOOP-THE-LOOP (2) 
MIKE AND IKE (1-ball pay-out) SPORT KING KENTUCKY STAR SIX SHOOTER (6) 
CRUSADER (1-ball pay-out) (1-ball pay-out) WILD WHEELS (2) 
TRIUMPH 


ROCKET (pay-out) 
BLUE RIBBON 


1937 


SPORT SPECIAL (pay-out) 


1950 


1967 


BEAUTY 
1934 a eae pene GLAMOUR ae CAPERSVILLE (4) 
ct ade ) CHARM (pay-out) (1-ball pay-out) ROCKET III 
PENNANT ROVER (pay-out) one 1951 THE WIGGLER (4) 
STREAMLINE SKIPPER (pay-out) SANTA ANITA 
FLEET CAROM RECORD TIME BROADWAY 1968 
CHAMPION (pay-out) (1-ball pay-out) VACATION 
SIGNAL BALLY BOOSTER : 
RED ARROW (pay-out) CROSS LINE a ae 1952 SURFERS 
SKYSCRAPER ALITE DOGIES (4) 
ACTION GOLDEN WHEEL A lal foment ree 
(pao) (1-ball pay-out) SAFARI (2) 
1935 ROU RY 1955 ROCKMAKERS (4) 
CLASSIC (1-ball pay-out) | 94 eens MINI ZAG 
C.O.D. ARLINGTON eee 
ROCKELITE (1-ball pay-out) 
TRAFFIC AIRWAY OF 1937 BROADCAST ] 956 1969 
TRAFFIC (ticket vendor) SPRINT KENTUCKY er 1 kCOREIN 
FRAEHC (pao) FLERTNOOD, guetta ° aoe 
L-ball pay-out 
SKILL CIRCLE STABLES (I-ball pay-out) SILVER SKATES 1960 ei 
SILVER STREAK LINE UP 
(1-ball pay-out) JOCKEY CLUB BEAUTY CONTEST ON BEAM 
BANKER 1 a3 3 8 (1-ball pay-out) BEAUTY QUEENS JOUST (2) 
3-IN-LINE PAN-AMERICAN 
ACE (1-ball pay-out) TURF SPECIAL (pay-out) Cup TROPHY (pay-out 1963 1970 
(1-ball pay-out) oe 41 DERBY (pay-out) MOON SHOT 
JUMBO (1-ball pay-out) spORT PAGE MONICKER CROSS COUNTRY KING REX 
CENTENNIAL (1-ball (1-ball pay-out) CUE TEASE (2-player) GALAHAD (2) 
wit  — Mewneceer = NAG OORT” OWLS 
BAMBINO ; 
MATCH THE DIAL GRANDSTAND belie BONGO (2) TRAIL DRIVE 
SIX-SIXTY-SIX ce consol’) VICTORY SPECIAL MONTE CARLO SEE-SAW (4) 
TURRETT (1-ball pay-out) — (]-ball pay-out console) ere a BIG VALLEY (4) 
BATTLE UE 


PALM SPRINGS 
BALLY DERBY (pay-out) EUREKA 


GOLDEN HARVEST 


MIDGET RACER 
DOUBLE BARREL 


1971 


MAD WORLD (2) 


SKY DIVERS 
(pay out) Se BALLY ENTRY CRAND TOUR FOUR QUEENS 
T 939 (1-ball pay-out) HAPPY TOUR VAMPIRE (2) 
19 3 6 SPECIAL ENTRY 2 IN 1(2) FIRECRACKER (4) 
ARROWHEAD (pay-out) BIG DAY (4) SKY ROCKET (2) 
RAMBLER (pay-out) PARAMOUNT (pay-out) 19 47 HARVEST anne a 
PEERLESS (pay-out) HAWTHORNE (pay-out) HAY RIDE SEA RAY (2) 
NORTHERN LIGHTS SUPREME 4a ROOK BUS STOP (2) 
aan eer MOON PACE MAKE ( ) BALLY-HOO 1965 
R (pay-out : 
SILVER STREAK 
TEASER L 
BALLY BONUS STH INNING NUDGY BULL FIGHT 1972 
(1-ball pay-out) DOUBLE FEATURE ea ate ane SHEBA (2) MARINER (4) 
PARI-MUTUEL CHEVRON BAND WAGON (4) FIREBALL (4) 
(1-ball pay-out) VICTORY MAGIC CIRCLE EL TORO 
Fatnceints aoe pay-out) sae aise 1948 50/50 (2) a ein i 
- -ball pay-out ACES HIGH (4 
(1-ball pay-out) CHAMPION CARNIVAL DISCOTEK (2) TIME TUNNEL (4) 


1973 


ODDS & EVENS 
MONTE CARLO (4) 
ROUND UP (2) 
TIME ZONE (2) 
NIP-IT (4) 

TWIN JOKER (2) 
HI-LO ACE 


CIRCUS (4) 


1974 


BIG SHOW (2) 
CHAMP (4) 
TWIN WIN (2) 
SKY KINGS 
AMIGO (4) 
DELTA QUEEN 


CHICAGO COIN 


(CHICAGO COIN MACHINE, DIVISION OF CHICAGO DYNAMIC INDUSTRIES, INC.) 


1934 


SHOWBOAT 


1935 


SENSATION 
BEAM-LITE 
BASE HIT 


1936 


January 

CUE 

March 
SWEET ”21” 
April 

GINGER 
CASINO 
STRAIGHT EIGHT 
TRACK ODDS 
SYSTEM 
WING LITE 
HIGH LOW 


1937 


February 
HOME RUN 
March 

SPRING TIME 
May 
PADDOCK 
CHICO DERBY 
DUX 


1938 


EXPOSITION 
November 

ST. MORITZ 
ALPS 
December 
TROPHY 
MIAMI 


1939 


January 
MAJORS 
LITTLE DANDY 
April 

TOPPER 

June 

OCEAN PARK 
July 
BUCKAROO 
LUCKY 
SPORTS 


October 

NIPPY 
December 
O-BOY 
COMMODORE 


1940 


ROXY 

February 

HOME RUN 
March 

JOLLY 

May 

YACHT CLUB 
June 

POLO 

July 

SKYLINE 

DIXIE 

FOX HUNT 
October 

SPORTY 

ALL AMERICAN 
November 
STRAT-O-LINER 


194] 


SPORT PARADE 
May 

SNAPPY 

SHOW BOAT 
July 
LEGIONNAIRE 
STAR ATTRACTION 
September 
BOLA WAY 
October 

VENUS 


1947 


March 
KILROY 
June 
PLAYBOY 
September 
GOLDBALL 
BASEBALL 
November 
SEA-ISLE 
BERMUDA 


1948 


January 
CATALINA 
March 
TRINADAD 


1975 


RO GO (4) 

BON VOYAGE 
BOOMERANG (4) 
FLICKER (2) 

AIR ACES (4) 
KNOCKOUT (2) 
WIZARD (4) 

HI DEAL 


April 
SHANGHAI 
SPINBALL 
July 

CRAZY BALL 
September 
THRILL 
October 
SALLY 
November 
TEMPTATION 
December 
HOLIDAY 


1949 


January 

GRAND AWARD 
February 
MAJORS ’49 
April 

SUPER HOCKEY 
June 

CHAMPION 

July 

GOLDEN GLOVES 
August 
FOOTBALL 
October 

TAHITI 
November 

PIN BOWLER 


1950 


November 
FIGHTING IRISH 
December 
PUNCHY 


1951 


January 

PLAY BALL 
February 

THE THING 
HIT PARADE 
March 
BOMBER 
December 
KING PIN 


1952 


March 
WHIZZ KIDS 
July 

BIG HIT 


1956 


June 


BOW AND ARROW (4) 


1976 


FLIP FLOP (4) 
HOKUS POKUS (2) 
OLD CHICAGO (4) 


CAPT. FANTASTIC (4) 


ALADDIN’S 
CASTLE (2) 


BLONDIE 
August 
CAPRI 


1962 


October 
SUN VALLEY (Z) 


1963 


September 

FIRE CRACKER (2) 
November 
BRONCO (2) 


1964 


ROYAL FLASH (2) 
July 

MUSTANG (2) 
September 

SOUTH PACIFIC (2) 


1965 


July 
HULA-HULA (2) 


1966 


August 
KICKER 
FESTIVAL (4) 


1967 


January 
BEATNIKS (2) 
July 18 
TWINKY (2) 


1968 


April 18 

GUN SMOKE (2) 
June 27 

STAGE COACH (4) 
October 9 
PLAYTIME (2) 


1969 


January 14 
PIRATE GOLD 
June 9 
ASTRONAUT (2) 
August 22 
MOON SHOT (4) 
September 15 
ACTION 


1977 


FREEDOM (4) 
NIGHT RIDER (4) 
HANG GLIDER (4) 
KICK-OFF (4) 
QUARTERBACK (2) 
EVEL KNIEVEL (4) 
MATA HARI (4) 
BLACK JACK (4) 


1970 


January 19 
BIG FLIPPER (2) 
COWBOY (4) 


1972 


June 8 
CASINO (4) 


1973 


April 

HEE HAW (4) 
July 2 
RIVIERA (4) 


1974 


March 25 
DOLPHIN (2) 
April 
SHOWTIME (4) 
August 12 
HI-FLYER (2) 
October 4 

SKY RIDER (4) 
November 15 
GIN 


1975 


January 8 
OLYMPICS (2) 
January 21 
SUPER STAR (4) 
March 21 

TOP TEN (2) 
April 9 

GOLD RECORD (4) 
June 5 

RED BARON (2) 
July 10 

BLUE MAX (4) 


1976 
HOLLYWOOD (2) 
CINEMA (4) 


SOUND STAGE (2) 
JUKE BOX (4) 


1977 


(STERN 
ELECTRONICS) 


STAMPEDE (2) 
RAWHIDE (4) 
DISCO (2) 


D. GOTTLIEB & COMPANY 


1931 


BINGO 
BAFFLE BALL 


1932 


PLAYBOY 
WHIZZ-BANG 
MASTER PLAYBOY 
FIVE STAR FINAL 
CLOVERLEAF 


1933 


BIG BROADCAST 
BROKERS TIP 
SPEEDWAY 
SCORE BOARD 


1934 


REGISTER 

RELAY 
PUSH-OVER 
MERRY GO ROUND 
FLYING TRAPEZE 
FIRESTONE 


1935 


TURN TABLE 
CYCLONE 


MATCH PLAY (pay-out) 


KELLY POOL 


LIBERTY BELL (pay-out) 


FIRE CHIEF 
PLUS AND MINUS 


(1-ball mint vendor) 


TREASURE SHIP 
(1-ball pay-out) 


ELECTRIC BAFFLE 
BALL (1-ball pay-out) 


VARSITY 


1936 


LONG SHOT 
(1-ball pay-out) 
SUNSHINE DERBY 
(1-ball pay-out) 
DAILY RACES 
(1-ball pay-out) 
BROKERS TIP 
(ticket vendor) 


FENCE BUSTER (pay-out) 
SUNSHINE BASEBALL 


(1-ball pay-out) 


DERBY DAY (pay-out) 
HIT PARADE (pay-out) 
SKILL ROLL (pay-out) 
HIGH CARD (pay-out) 
COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


(pay-out) 


SPEED KING (pay-out) 


1937 


1937 DAILY RACES 
(pay-out) 


MISS AMERICA (pay-out) 
DOUBLE FEATURE 


(pay-out) 
SPOTLITE (pay-out) 
SCORE BOARD 


“9 1” 

HOT SPRINGS 

FOTO FINISH 
(1-ball pay-out) 


1938 


MULTIPLE RACES 
(1-ball pay-out) 
SLUGGER 


FIVE STAR RESERVE 


(jackpot) 
REGISTER 
GLOBE TROTTER 
MAN-O-WAR 


(1-ball pay-out console) 


1939 


TRACK RECORD (1-ball) 


FIRE ALARM 
LOT-O-FUN 
LOT-O-SMOKE 
BATTING CHAMP 
KEEN-A-BALL 
PYRAMID 
LITE-O-CARD 
BOWLING ALLEY 


1940 


BIG SHOW 
SCORE CARD 
CONTENTION 
DRUM MAJOR 
OH JOHNNY 
SUMMERTIME 
THREE SCORE 
TRAPEZE 
BORDER TOWN 
SCORE-A-LINE 
CHAMP 
GOLD STAR 
PARADISE 


1941 


SCHOOL DAYS 
SEA HAWK 
BELLE HOP 
HIGH DIVE 
HOROSCOPE 
MIAMI BEACH 


THE A-B-C BOWLER 


NEW CHAMP 
SPOT POOL 
TEXAS MUSTANG 
FIVE & TEN 


1945 


November 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


1946 


July 
SUPERLINER 
October 
BAFFLE CARD 


1947 


January 
MISS AMERICA 


March 

MAISIE 

May 

LUCKY STAR 

July 

MARJORIE 

August 

BOWLING LEAGUE 
September 

FLYING TRAPEZE 
October 

HUMPTY DUMPTY 


1948 


January 

LADY ROBIN HOOD 

March 

CINDERELLA 

April 

JACK & JILL 

May 

KING COLE 

June 

ALI BABA 

August 

ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND 

BARNACLE BILL 

October 

BUCCANEER © 

November 

ROUND UP 

December 

HARVEST MOON 


1949 


January 
TELECARD 
February 

GIN RUMMY 
BOWLING CHAMP 
March 

BUTTONS & BOWS 
May 
SHARPSHOOTER 
June 

DOUBLE SHUFFLE 
July 

THREE MUSKETEERS 
August 

COLLEGE DAZE 
October 

KING ARTHUR 
BASKETBALL 
November 

K. C. JONES 
December 

OLD FAITHFUL 


1950 


January 

JUST 21 

February 

BOWLETTE 

April 

SELECT-A-CARD 

May 

BUFFALO BILL 

BANK-A-BALL 

June 

MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN 


July 

TRIPLETS 
August 
ROCKETTES 
September 
FOUR HORSEMEN 
October 

SPOT BOWLER 
November 
JOKER 
December 


DOUBLE FEATURE 


KNOCK OUT 


1951 


February 
MINSTREL MAN 
March 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 
April 

CYCLONE 

May 

MERMAID 

July 

GLAMOR 

July 

WATCH MY LINE 
August 

WILD WEST 
October 
ROSE-BOWL 
November 

GLOBE TROTTER 
December 
NIAGARA 


1952 


January 
ALL-STAR 
BASKETBALL 
February 
QUARTETTE 
March 
HIT ‘N’ RUN 
May 
CROSSROADS 
June 
FOUR STARS 
July 
HAPPY DAYS 
August 
SKILL-POOL 
October 
CHINATOWN 
November 
CORONATION 
December 


QUEEN OF HEARTS 


1953 


February 
FLYING HIGH 
March 
QUINTETTE 
April 

GRAND SLAM 
May 

GUYS DOLLS 
June 

MARBLE QUEEN 
August 

POKER FACE 


September 

SHINDIG 

October 

PIN WHEEL 
November 

ARABIAN KNIGHTS 


1954 


January 

GREEN PASTURES 
February 

LOVELY LUCY 
March 

MYSTIC MARVEL 
April 

JOCKEY CLUB 
May 

HAWAIIAN BEAUTY 
June 
DRAGONETTE 
July 

DAISY MAY 
August 

GOLD STAR 
September 

LADY LUCK 
October 

SUPER JUMBO (4) 
4-BELLES 
November 

STAGE COACH 
December 
DIAMOND LILL 


1955 


January 

TWIN BILL 
February 

GYPSY QUEEN 
March 

DUETTE (2) 

April 

SLUGGIN’ CHAMP 
May 

JUBILEE (4) 

June 

SOUTHERN BELLE 
July 
SWEET-ADD-A-LINE 
August 
TOURNAMENT (2) 
September 
WISHING WELL 
October 
MARATHON (2) 
November 
FRONTIERSMAN 
December 

EASY ACES 

SPOT POOL 


1956 


January 
GLADIATOR (2) 
February 

HARBOR LITES 
March 
SCORE-BOARD (4) 
April 

DERBY DAY 

June 

TOREADOR (2) 


July 

CLASSY BOWLER 
August 

SEA BELLES (2) 
September 
AUTO RACE 
October 
REGISTER (4) 
November 

FAIR LADY (2) 
December 


RAINBOW 


1957 


January 
FLAG-SHIP (2) 
February 

ACE HIGH 
March 
MAJESTIC (4) 
April 

ROYAL FLUSH 
June 


CONTINETAL CAFE (2) 


August 

WORLD CHAMP 
September 

SUPER CIRCUS (2) 
October 

SILVER 

November 
FALSTAFF (4) 
December 
STRAIGHT FLUSH 


1958 


January 

WHIRL WIND (2) 
February 

CRISS CROSS 
March 

BRITE STAR (2) 
April 

ROCKET SHIP 
June 

PICNIC (2) 

July 

ROTO POOL 
August 
GONDOLIER (2) 
September 
SUNSHINE 
October 
CONTEST (4) 
November 
SITTIN PRETTY 
December 
DOUBLE ACTION (2) 


1959 


January 


STRAIGHT SHOOTER 


March 

RACE TIME (2) 
April 

HIGH DIVER 
May 

ATLAS (2) 

June 


QUEEN OF DIAMONDS 


July 


AROUND THE WORLD 


(2) 
August 
MISS ANNABELLE 


September 

SWEET SIOUX (4) 
October 

UNIVERSE 
November 
MADEMOISELLE (2) 
December 

LIGHTING BALL 
SEVEN SEAS (2) 


1960 


January 

WORLD BEAUTIES 
February 
LITE-A-CARD (2) 
March 

WAGON TRAIN 
April 

TEXAN (4) 

May 

DANCING DOLLS 
June 

CAPTAIN KIDD (2) 
August 
SPOT-A-CARD 
September 
MELODY LANE (2) 
October 

KEWPIE DOLL 
November 
FLIPPER 

December 


MERRY-GO-ROUND (2) 


1961 


January/February 
FOTO-FINISH 
February/March 
OKLAHOMA (4) 
April 

SHOW BOAT 

May 

FLIPPER PARADE 
June/July 

FLYING CIRCUS (2) 
August 

BIG CASINO 
September 
LANCER (2) | 
October 

CORRAL 
November 
FLIPPER FAIR 
December 


ALOHA (2) 


1962 


January 

EGG HEAD 
February/March 
LIBERTY BELLE (4) 
April 

FLIPPER CLOWN 
May 

TROPIC ISLE 
June/July 

FASHION SHOW (2) 
July/August 

COVER GIRL 
August/September 
PREVIEW (2) 
September/October 
OLYMPICS (2) 
October 

FLIPPER COWBOY 


November/December 
SUNSET (2) 
December/January 
RACK-A-BALL 


1963 


January/April 
GAUCHO (4). 
April/June 
SLICK CHICK 
June/July 
SQUARE HEAD 
July/September 
SWING ALONG (2) 
September/October 
SWEET HEARTS 
October/December 


FLYING CHARIOTS (2) 


1964 


December/January 
GIGI 
January/February 
BIG TOP (2) 
February/April 
SHIP-MATES (4) 
April/June 

WORLD FAIR 
June/July 
BONANZA (2) 
July/August 
BOWLING QUEEN 
August 
MAJORETTES 
August/September 
SEA SHORE (2) 
September/Novcember 
NORTH STAR 
November/January 
HAPPY CLOWN (2) 


1965 


January/February 
SKY LINE 
February/March 
THORO-BRED (2) 
March/April 
KINGS & QUEENS 
April/May 

‘HY DOLLY (2) 
May/June 

COW POKE 

June 

BUCKAROO 
July/September 
DODGE CITY (4) 
September/November 
BANK-A-BALL 
October/November 
FLIPPER POOL 
November/December 
PARADISE (2) 
December 
PLEASURE ISLE 
December/January 
ICE REVUE 


1966 


January 
HAWAIIAN ISLE 
ICE SHOW 
January/March 
MASQUERADE (4) 
April/May 
CENTRAL PARK 


May/June 

HURDY GURDY 
June/July 

MAYFAIR (2) 
October 

SUBWAY 

CROSS TOWN 
December 
DANCING LADY (4) 


1967 


February 


KING OF DIAMONDS 


April 

DIAMOND JACK 
May 

SUPER SCORE (2) 
July 

HI-SCORE (4) 
August 
HARMONY 
October 
MELODY 

SING ALONG 
November 
TROUBADOUR 
December 

SURF SIDE (2) 


1968 


February 

ROYAL GUARD 
March 

PALACE GUARD 
May 

SPIN WHEEL (4) 
FUN LAND 
August 

FUN FAIR 

FUN PARK 
September 

PAUL BUNYAN (2) 
October 

BIG JACK 
DOMINO 
December 
PLAYMATES 


1969 


January 

FOUR SEASONS (4) 
February 
SPIN-A-CARD 
March 

HI-LO 

April 

HEARTS & SPADES 
AIRPORT (2) 

May 


1970 


January 

STOCK CAR 
February 

MINI CYCLE (2) 
POLO (4) 

March 
FLIP-A-CARD 
May 

CARD TRIX 
CRESCENDO (2) 
June 

BASEBALL 

July 

GROOVY (4) 
August 

BATTER UP 
PSYCHEDELIC 
September 
SCUBA (2) 
October 
AQUARIUS 
November 
SNOW QUEEN (4) 
December 

SNOW DERBY (2) 


197] 


January 

GALAXIE 

BRISTOL HILLS (2) 
DIMENSION 
February 

2001 

March 

STAR TREK 


CHALLENGER (2) 
EXTRA INNING 
PLAY BALL 
HOME RUN 

July 

ROLLER COASTER (2) 
August 

4 SQUARE 

CARD KING 
September 
SHERIFF (4) 
October 

LAWMAN (2) 
ASTRO 

November 
DROP-A-CARD 


1972 


January 
TEXAS RANGER 
ORBIT (4) 


COLLEGE QUEENS (4) February 


June 

BUMPER POOL 
July 

TARGET POOL 
August 

MINI POOL 
September 


WILD WILD WEST (2) 


LARIAT (2) 
October 
MIBS 
November 
SKIPPER (4) 
December 
ROAD RACE 


OUTER-SPACE (2) 
March 
POP-A-CARD 
FLYING CARPET 
April 

SPACE ORBIT 
May 

KING ROCK (4) 
June 

SHERIFF (second run) (4) 
July 

KING KOOL (2) 
August 

GRAND SLAM 
WORLD SERIES 


September 
PLAY POOL 
December 
JUNGLE (4) 
WILD LIFE (2) 


1973 


January 

JUNGLE LIFE 
February 

PRO FOOTBALL 
May 

JUNGLE KING 
JACK-IN-THE-BOX (4) 
JUMPING JACK (2) 
June 

TOP HAND 

August 

HIGH HAND 
September 

TEN UP 


November 
HOT SHOT (4) 
December 
KING PIN 
PRO POOL 


1974 


January 

BIG SHOT (2) 
February 

SKY DIVE 

April 

BIG INDIAN (4) 
May 

SKY JUMP 
CAPT. CARD 
June 

BIG BRAVE (2) 
August 
MAGNOTRON (4) 


September 
TOP CARD 
DUOTRON (2) 
October 

FREE FALL 
ROYAL PAIR 
December 
FAR OUT (2) 


1975 


January 

OUT OF SIGHT (4) 
ATLANTIS 

March 

SUPER SOCCER (4) 
April 

SOCCER (2) 

PIN UP 

EL DORADO 


June 


FAST DRAW (4) 


July 

QUICK DRAW (2) 
August 

SPIN OUT 
TIGER 

October 

TOP SCORE (2) 
November 

“300” (4) 

ABRA CA DABRA 
LUCKY STRIKE 
GOLD STRIKE 


1976 


February 

SPIRIT OF ’76 (4) 
PIONEER (2) 
BANK SHOT 
SURE SHOT 
ROYAL FLUSH (4) 
CARD WHIZ (2) 


WILLIAMS ELECTRONICS, INC. 


1946 


February 1 
SUSPENSE 
October 5 
DYNAMITE 
December 1 
SMARTY 
SHOW GIRL 


1947 


January 8 
AMBER 
April 8 
TORNADO 
April 21 
CYCLONE 
June 18 
TORCHY 
July 30 
FLAMINGO 
October 7 
GINGER 
November 5 
BONANZA 
December 29 
SUNNY 


1948 


January 31 
STORMY 
February 28 
TENNESSEE 
March 30 
VIRGINIA 
April 24 
YANKS 

June 24 
DEW-WA-DITTY 
August 4 
GIZMO 
September 1 
SPEEDWAY 
September 30 
RAINBOW 
October 30 
SARATOGA 


November 18 
EL PASO 


1949 


January 4 
TUCSON 
February 4 
DALLAS 
February 18 
ST. LOUIS 
April 4 
MARYLAND 
May 17 
BOSTON 
September 23 
FRESHIE 
October 13 
QUARTERBACK 
November 18 
DE-ICER 


1950 


February 27 
DREAMY 

May 2 
SWEETHEART 
May 8 

LUCKY INNING 
July 14 
GEORGIA 
September 29 
PINKY 

October 26 

RAG MOP 


1951 


February 7 
SHOO SHOO 
March 7 
CONTROL TOWER 
May 14 
HARVEY 

June 14 
SNOOKS 

June 26 
HAYBURNERS 
August 8 
JALOPY 


September 11 

SPARK PLUG 
November 6 
ARCADE 

November 21 

SEA JOCKEY 
November 24 
SHOOT THE MOON 
December 18 
HORSE SHOES 


1952 


January 9 

8 BALL 

January 14 
HORSE FEATHERS 
January 14 
SWEEPSTAKES 
February 11 
SPORTSMAN 
March 14 
SLUGFEST 
April 11 
MAJORETTES 
May 5 
OLYMPICS 

May 27 
DOMINO 

June 19 
HANDICAP 
June 27 
CARAVAN 

July 28 

LONG BEACH (Bingo) 
August 27 
PARATROOPER 
September 22 
HONG KONG 
October 10 

4 CORNERS 
November 10 
DISK JOCKEY 
December 5 
TWENTY GRAND 


1953 
February 10 
SILVER SKATES 


March 6 
STARLITE 

April 8 

TIMES SQUARE 
June 9 
FAIRWAY 

July 30 
PALISADES 
August 18 
GRAND CHAMPION 
September 11 
C.O.D. 

October 2 

ARMY NAVY 
October 30 

GUN’ CLUB 
November 20 
STRUGGLE BUGGIES 
December 1 
NINE SISTERS 
December 18 
LAZY-Q 
December 18 
DEALER 


1954 


January 29 
THUNDERBIRD 
February 19 
SKYWAY 
March 9 
SCREAMO 
May 18 

BIG BEN 
June 18 
DAFFY DERBY 
July 20 

CUE TEE 
July 20 
STAR POOL 
August 20 
COLORS 
November 5 
LULU 
December 12 
SPIT FIRE 
December 16 
SAFARI 


BUCCANEER 
SHIP AHOY 
NEW YORK (2) 
SURFER (2) 
SURF CHAMP (4) 


1977 


VOLLEY 

TARGET ALPHA (4) 
SOLAR CITY (2) 
JACKS OPEN 
BRONCO (4) 
MUSTANG (2) 

BIG HIT 

TEAM ONE 
JUNGLE QUEEN (4) 
JUNGLE PRINCESS (2) 
LUCKY HAND 
SUPER SPIN (2) 
JET (4) 
CENTIGRADE 37 


1955 


March 29 

PETER PAN 

March 30 

RACE THE CLOCK (4) 
April 26 
WONDERLAND 
May 16 

BAND WAGON (4) 
May 25 

THREE DEUCES 
May 25 

SMOKE SIGNAL 
August 5 

CIRCUS WAGON (2) 
REGATTA 

SNAFU 

August 17 

JOLLY JOKER 


1956 


January 
TIM-BUC-TU 
April 4 
PICCADILLY (2) 
May 14 

SURF RIDER 
May 28 

HOT DIGGITY 
June 12 

SUPER SCORE 
August 28 

FUN HOUSE (4) 
September 17 
PERKY 
September 18 
STARFIRE 
September 21 
PEPPY 

October 22 
SHAMROCK (2) 
December 8 
CUE BALL 


1957 


January 3 
GAY PAREE (4) 


February 19 
ARROW HEAD 
June 

HI-HAND 
August 20 
NAPLES (2) 
September 20 
KINGS 

RENO 

October 20 
STEEPLECHASE 
November 20 
JIG SAW 


1958 


February 20 
TOP HAT (2) 
March 20 
KICK OFF 
June 20 
SATELLITE 
July 20 

4 STAR 

July 25 

TURF CHAMP 
August 20 
CASINO 
September 11 
GUSHER 
November 1 
3-D 

November 18 
CLUB HOUSE 


1959 


January 10 
TIC-TAC-TOE 
February 10 
SPOT POOL 


February 16 
GOLDEN BELLS 
April 25 
CROSSWORD 
November 12 
ROCKET 
December 9 
FIESTA (2) 


1960 


January 5 
GOLDEN GLOVES 
February 24 


May 23 
SERENADE (2) 
June 13 

DARTS 

June 28 

VIKING (2) 

July 11 

JUNGLE 

August I 

MUSIC MAN (4) 
November 22 
BLACK JACK 
December 5 
MAGIC CLOCK (2) 


1961 


January 17 
BOBO 

February 3 
CARAVELLE (4) 
March 9 
HIGHWAYS 


ALLIED LEISURE 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


1972 
SEA HUNT 


1973 
SPOOKSVILLE 


1975 
DYN OMITE (2) 


1976 
ROCK ON (4) 
BOOGIE (4) 


1977 
THUNDERBOLT (4) 
SUPER PICKER (2) 


May 15 3 December 14 
HOLLYWOOD (2) 196 ZIG mie ; 
June 23 December 2 
TEN SPOT ee 2) WING DING 
August 1] February 7 | 
DOUBLE BARREL (2) pic DEAL 1965 
September 13 April 10 
rns ta JUMPIN’ JACKS (2) January 27 
RESERVE ay 2 PRETTY BABY (2) 
SWING TIME March 1 
November 27 June A ALPINE CLUB 
es ‘ a SKILL POOL Maw 
. August 5 SKI CLUB 
eae ees EL TORO (2) April 9 
MCR. : September 16 EAGER BEAVER (2) 
BIG DADDY May 26 
October 24 MOULIN ROUGE 
MERRY WIDOW (4) June 30 
1962 December 23 POT-O’ GOLD (2) 
BEAT THE CLOCK August 20 
February 1 LUCKY STRIKE 
JOLLY JOKERS September 23 
February 15 1964 BIG CHIEF (4) 
3 COINS November 23 
May I February 7 BOWL-A-STRIKE 
COQUETTE (2) OH BOY (2) December 16 
June I March 23 TEACHER’S PET 
TRADE WINDS SOCCER (2) 
July 15 May 12 1966 
FRIENDSHIP 7 SAN FRANCISCO (2) 
August 1 April January 17 
VALIANT (2) PALOOKA 8 BALL (2) 
September 7 July 13 March 14 
KING PIN (2) HEAT WAVE FULL HOUSE 
October 10 August 10 April 26 
VAGABOND STOP ’N GO (2) TOP HAND 
October 24 September 15 May 25 
MARDI GRAS (4) RIVER BOAT A-GO-GO (4) 
December 4 October 14 August 31 
4 ROSES WHOOPEHE (4) BIG STRIKE 
RACERS 1975 
DUCKS FAIRY 
J ae ( 4) FANTASY (4) 
HIT LINE 1976 
SERENADE FIESTA (4) 
CHANCE FANDANGO 
GEISHA 1977 
PLAY TIME PARTY 
MAGIC CONQUEST 200 
JOLLY RIDE (4) |= NEW WORLD (4) 
TAM-TAM SPEAKEASY (4) 
BLACK FLAG (4) RIO 
HAREM (4) HANGERS (4) 
APACHE THE 30s 


GUNNER 


September 15 
HOT LINE 
November 22 
CASANOVA (2) 


1967 


January I1 
MAGIC CITY 
February 10 
MAGIC TOWN 
March 21 


SHANGRI-LA (4) 


May 31 

BLAST OFF 
June 19 
APOLLO 
August 14 
LUNAR SHOT 
September 8 
BEAT TIME (2) 
October 11 
DERBY DAY (2) 
November 3 
TOUCHDOWN 
December 5 
KICK OFF 
December 20 


JOLLY ROGER (4) 


1968 


February 7 
SMARTY 
February 16 
DING DONG 
March 27 

LADY LUCK (2) 
May 17 
DAFFIE 

June 17 


August 21 April 23 
HAYBURNERS II (2) ROCK n ROLL 
August 26 April 29 

DOOZIE JIVE TIME 
October 19 June 8 

PIT STOP (2) ACES & KINGS (4) 
November 18 September 11 
CUE-T STRIKE ZONE (2) 
December 24 October 28 


CABARET (4) 


1969 


February 25 


STRAIGHT FLUSH 
October 

3 JOKERS 
December 4 

DIPSY DOODLE (4) 


MISS-O 

March 25 

FAST BALL 197 T 

April 16 February 16 

POST TIME SOLIDS n STRIPES (2) 

May 14 March 18 

SUSPENSE (2) DOODLE BUG 

June 12 March 

SMART SET (4) LOVE BUG 

September 12 April 27 

PADDOCK GOLD RUSH (4) 

October 6 JACKPOT (4) 

GRIDIRON (2) August 23 

October 21 KLONDIKE 

EXPO (2) YUKON 

October ZODIAC (2) 

ROTO (2) PLANETS (2) 

December 3 October 14 

SEVEN UP STARDUST (4) 

December 

SET UP 197 2 

1970 January 12 
OLYMPIC HOCKEY (2) 

January 5 February 2 

GAY 90's (4) WINNER (2) 

March 12 March 13 
GRANADA 


STUDENT PRINCE (4) 4 ACES (2) 


SEGA 


EXPLORER (2) 


CRAZY CLOCK (2) 


WINNER 
CARNIVAL 
ALI BABA (2) 
ROBIN HOOD 
SAPPORO 
GALAXY 
SURFING 


1977 
RODEO (2) 
TEMPTATION 


March 24 
SPANISH EYES 
May 4 

HONEY (4) 
August 21 
SUPER STAR 
September 21 
BIG STAR 
September 26 
FAN-TAS-TIC (4) 
December 12 
SWINGER (2) 


1973 


January 24 
TRAVEL TIME 
January 
SUMMER TIME 
February 26 
FUN-FEST (4) 
May 14 
TROPIC FUN 
May 24 
GULFSTREAM 
June 29 
JUBILEE (4) 
September 28 
DARLING (2) 
October 30 
OXO (4) 


1974 


February 7 

TRIPLE ACTION 
February 

STAR ACTION 

March 13 

DEALERS CHOICE (4) 
May 14 

SKYLAB 


May 

SPACELAB 

July 18 
STRATO-FLITE (4) 
October 17 
SUPER-FLITE (2) 
November 6 
LUCKY ACE 
November 

HIGH ACE (4) 
December 5 

STAR POOL (4) 


1975 


March 12 

SATIN DOLL (2) 
April 9 

BIG BEN 

May 7 

PAT HAND (4) 
August 18 
TRIPLE STRIKE 
September 24 
LITTLE CHIEF (4) 
BLACK GOLD 


1976 


TOLEDO (2) 
VALENCIA (4) 
SPACE MISSION (4) 
SPACE ODYSSEY (2) 
AZTEC (4) 

BLUE CHIP 


1977 


GRAND PRIX (4) 
LIBERTY BELL (2) 
BIG DEAL (4) 
RANCHO (2) 


SEGASA (SONIC) 


SPANISH EYES 
TRAVEL TIME 

GULF STREAM 
DEALER’S CHOICE (4) 
LUCKY ACE 
DARLING (2) 

CASBAH 

TRIPLE ACTION 
ASTRO-FLITE (4) 

BIG BEN 


1976 

BABY DOLL 

CASINO ROYALE (4) 
CANNES (4) 
MONACO (4) 

FACES (4) 

1977 
PROSPECTOR (4) 
SUPER STRAIGHT (4) 
MARS TREK (4) 


ZACCARIA 


1975 
LUCKY FRUIT 


1976 
WOODS QUEEN (2) 
TEN STARS 


1977 
MOON FLIGHT 
UNIVERSE (4) 


176 


PAGE 160: 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


An undertaking such as this may be one man’s dream, 
but it takes the combined efforts of many people to bring 
that dream to realization. It would be impractical to list 
everyone connected with the creation of this book. But to 
those in the industry who gave me their time and energy, 
I bid a special thank you. 

I am also deeply indebted to two very special and tal- 
ented friends, Jim Hamilton and George Delmerico. And 
lastly, for Ellen and Seth, who gave me love, support, 
and understanding, and were always there when I needed 
them. 

R. C. S. 


PICTURE CREDITs: 
UPI (Pages 50 & 51); Martha Voutas (Pages 140 & 141); 
Roger C. Sharpe (Fireball van, page 152) 
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